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A new system of writing, thoroughly up to date, embody- 
ing all the advantages of the old and of the new. 
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Simple Hensel met a pencil going down the lane; 
Said Simple Hensel to the pencil, ‘‘ Pray, tell me your name.’’ 
The pencil smiled and then replied, ‘‘ The name is everything, 
And mine is DIXON you must know, and that’s the same as King.”’ 
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should always have one of 


DIXON’S Avizicay crarare PENCILS 


to use in his school work. He will do better work and at 
the same time make it easier for his teacher. 

Every little helps in the school-room, and even the humble 
lead pencil may be the means of making everything run 
smoothly. 

There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you like to 
be introduced to the best? Then send 1éc. in stamps, and 
samples worth double the amount will be sent you. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
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Developing Standards of Reasonable Demands. 


The present interest in examinations of the pro- 
duct of the schools should prove a strong incentive 
to the scientific development of rational educational 
standards. Here is a fallow field of immeasurable 
extent where expert laborers are sadly needed. 
University schools of pedagogy are really the places 
where work of this kind should be done. The ex- 
pense involved in carrying on the investigations is 
necessarily large. Laboratory methods invariably 
consume more money than mere book studies, but 
the results are of all the greater benefit to the world. 
There ought not to be much difficulty to persuade 
some wealthy philanthropist that the endowment of 
a bureau or a university chair of educational research 
would prove a most satisfactory investment. As 
matters stand at present no one can tell absolutely 
whether the millions expended annually for schools 
are yielding adequate returns; how much money is 
wasted in foolish experiments; what are the latent 
possibilities of public instruction. 

We have no really effective method of recording 
educational achievement. Every teacher does the 
best he can and takes the greater part of his expe- 
rience into the grave with him. School journals and 
teachers’ meetings are not all-sufficient for the task 
of gathering, systematizing, and spreading abroad 
the best results of educational thought and practice. 
A Carnegie who will grasp the great significance of 
this opportunity could render incalculable service to 
mankind by coming forward in support of them. 

The teachers are apparently ready to help on the 
construction of standards for testing the results of 
their work. Every really significant investigation 
which is brought to their attention is at once utilized 
extensively as a basis for comparative self-exami- 
nation. Thus the Springfield examination described 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has been repeated in schools 
over the whole country, with widely differing results, 
to be sure, but nevertheless confirming fully the 
conclusions here offered. From the more than two 
hundred tests which have fallen under my notice the 
one by Principal Mills of a public school in Brooklyn 
comes probably nearest to being representative of 
the findings in the average best schools of the coun- 
try. The test is described by Dr. William H. Max- 
well in his official report to the New York city board 
of education, which was made public two weeks ago. 
Mr. Mills applied the questions to fifty-four girls and 
forty boys in the eighth grade of the elementary 
school. The Springfield examination of 1846, it 
will be remembered, was participated in by fifty-six 


boys and twenty-nine girls of the high school. The 
returns in arithmetic were as follows: 


Springfield Brooklyn 


1846 §=1905 

Perewmtiewet ....:.i....:... Wee TH 
Per cent. having first example cor- 

rect,—Less than 50 sinc 92.55 
Per cent. having second example 

correct . , 58.82 93.61 
Per cent. having fourth example 

correct . 12.94 172.34 
Per cent. of boys having sixth ex- 

ample correct . 14 8.23 46.80 
Per cent. of girls who failed i in 

fourth example ..... 100 25.92 
Per cent. of girls who failed i in n sixth 

example ........ 100 46.29 
Per cent. of girls who solved in- 

terestexamples .............. 10.84 68.51 
Total average ofthegirls ........ 19 72.69 


The results of the spelling test were as follows: 
Springfield Brooklyn 


1846 1905 

Number of pupils............... 85 94. 
Per cent. of pupils who received 70 

per cent. or more............. 17.64 35.10 
Per cent. who missed every word. . 2.35 
Per cent. who spelled but one word. 10.58 
Per cent. who missed 17 or more 

words . 27.05- 11.06 


Seacellaniaihieis Maxwell adds these comments: 

“The conclusion to be drawn from these results 
in a Brooklyn school are very positive, Spelling and 
arithmetic, instead of suffering in a course of study 
which trains a child to use all of his powers of ex- 
pression, are actually far better—in fact, at least 
twice as good as they were under a curriculum with 
endless brain tiring, uninteresting drill, and nothing 
else on the ‘Three R’s.’ 


“Our schools are still far from having reached the 
ideal for which all intelligent teachers are striving, 
but we may at least enjoy the satisfaction of knowing 
that not only are the ‘Three R’s’ not neglected but 
that the extension of the course of study to embrace 
execution, and expression is steadily improving 
those attainments that depend chiefly on judgment 
and memory. The acquisition of skill in any intel- 
lectual or bodily function develops a reserve of in- 
tellectual power to be drawn upon when occasion 
requires.” 
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Was ist los with Shearer ? 


Supt. William J. Shearer, the ‘“‘Lockstep”’ man, 
does not seem to realize the mischief he is doing by 
his newspaper assaults upon school systems of a 
magnitude and complexity entirely beyond his mild 
part of fire-side “investigations.” Shearer is per- 
sonally a splendid fellow. He has done good work 
for the schools by persistent agitation of the problem 
of properly grading children. His plan of classifica- 
tion was a real contribution to the solution of the 
problem. He has made a good start toward placing 
the practicability of a didactic instruction of children 
in morals signally before American teachers. His 
newspaper talks to parents on the home teaching 
of their little ones are worthy of commendation. But 
in all his work thus far he has not revealed sufficient 
grasp of the history and the technical side of educa- 
tion to be entitled to recognition as an expert critic. 
Besides, there is such a thing as professional attitude. 
Newspapers are well enough for creating sensations. 
For disinterested work in behalf of the children, the 
only defensible plan is to publish professional criti- 
cisms in professional periodicals. Dr. Shearer cer- 
tainly does not want us to believe that his newspaper 
articles are not written purely in the interest of 
educational progress! 


The choice of a superintendent for the schools of 
Boston is gradually narrowing down to a few candi- 
dates. At present it looks as if Supervisor Dr. 
Jeremiah E. Burke would be made chief. He is an 
excellent man for the place. 


In his first circular to the teachers of San Fran- 
cisco, Superintendent Roncovieri says that it will be 
his policy to reduce the classification to forty-five 
pupils in a class. He holds that some schools have 
too much written work at the desks; and that too 
much time is given to the formal side of language 
and too little time to real composition and for study 
in school. He also urges principals to lend a helping 
hand to boys coming from the parental school. The 
circular continues: 


The methods recommended by my predecessor and the 
special adaptations of the shebhe and classes to particular 
needs, as exemplified in the establishment of our evening 
schools, the parental school, the deaf and dumb school, kin- 
dergartens, ungraded classes, and the new school for back- 
ward and nervous children, will be fostered and developed 
as rapidly as conditions may warrant and finances permit. 
Whenever in their judgment principals believe that any of 
these classes or schools can be established with success they 
are requested to inform this office. 

It will be the aim of the superintendent and his deputies to 
extend to all the teachers of this department encouragement 
and assistance in all the phases of their great work, and to 
correct by kindly advice and suggestion rather than by harsh 
criticism anything that may appear detrimental to their 
work. The superintendent will, however, rigidly enforce all 
the rules of the board of education and expects that all teach- 
ers will devote their best energies to their duties‘ and con- 
scientiously work at all times to advance the interest and wel- 
fare of our schools. No labor should be considered too 
arduous to make our school system the best in the country, 
and your work should receive proper and liberal recognition 
in the salary schedule. I desire principals and teachers to 
regard the office of the superintendent of schools as a clearing- 
house for grievances that may arise from time to time in the 
conduct of the schools. 


The Pittsburg Times reports that a boy of eleven 
years has passed the teachers’ examination for 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, with a record of 
98 per cent. What better evidence do we need to 
show that teachers’ examinations are sadly in need 
of a sane and thoro professional investigation? 


The Illinois state course of study, modified to suit 
local demands, has been adopted for New Mexico. 


_ Several leading physicians hold that the fumiga- 
tion of books is a poor method of disinfecting. They 
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hold that the only safe way for preventing the spread 
of infectious diseases by books is to burn those used 
by infected children. 


BP 


Principal Wanted for New South Wales. 


The education department of New South Wales, 
Australia, is inviting applications for the position of 
principal of the Training College for Teachers. Dr. 
W. T. Harris, Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., Commissioner of Education for the United 
States will receive applications. 

The salary of the position will be £700 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to £800 per 
annum. The engagement will be for five years from 
date of entering upon the duties of the office, subject 
to renewal or otherwise at the end of that term. 

The principal of the college will act under the 
authority and control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. The college will be non-residential, 
and will have an average of four hundred students 
(male and female) passing thru a two years’ course 
of study and professional training. The principal 
will be responsible to the minister for the direction 
and management of the college. He will, in addition 
to the general direction and oversight of the work of 
the college, lecture on the history of education and 
the principles and practice of teaching, and will 
superintend the practical training of students in the 
practising schools and generally advise the minister 
on subjects connected with the training of teachers. 


PN 
Professor Langley Dead. 


Prof. S. P. Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
institution, died at Aiken, S. C., on Feb. 27, of 
paralysis. 

Samuel Pierpont Langley was born at Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1834. After being graduated from a high 
school he hesitated between the professions of civil 
engineering and architecture. In 1865 he was 
appointed an assistant at the Harvard observatory, 
a position which he soon gave up for that of assistant 
professor of mathematics at Annapolis. His work 
in enlarging the observatory led to his appointment 
as director of the Allegheny observatory at the 
Western University of Pennsylvania. This was in 
1867, and he remained director for twenty years. 


_ During this period he introduced many improve- 


ments. 

In 1870 he began his studies in solar physics, a 
field in which he became a recognized authority. 

He was appointed secretary of the Smithsonian 
institution in 1887. The value of his work at the 
institution is well known, but perhaps the most 
popular of his achievements was the establishment 
of the National Zoological Park. 

Professor Langley received the degree of LL. D. 
from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. Oxford made him a D. C. L. and Cam- 
bridge a D. Sc. He was a member of the French 
institute, a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, a trustee of the Carnegie institute, a 
member of the National Academy of Science, and 
other learned societies. He was elected president of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1886. The following year he received the 
gold and silver medals of the American Academy of 
Arts and Science and the Rumford Medal of the 
Royal Society of England. 

He was a prolific writer on scientific subjects. 


saeAn editorial review of the Louisville meet- 
ing and a critical examination of the Report of 
the Cleveland Educational Commission on 
elementary schools will appear in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL next week. 
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The Louisville Meeting. 
By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, New Jersey. 

To those who attended the Louisville meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence and actually 
heard the papers and discussions, this account may 
and perhaps should seem a work of superogation. 
But most superintendents, supervisors, principals, 
and others engaged in the administration and super- 
vision of schools have, of course, not attended; and 
some of those who did attend the meeting went to 
but few of the sessions. For the annual meeting of 
“‘the little N. E. A.’’, as I have come to think of the 
Department, is in certain respects a very high grade 
junket; perhaps it is properly so. The committee 
on resolutions, in its excellent report, seemed to 
think that the primary purpose is to discuss the 
problems of superintendence, and gave evidence of 
that purpose in one of its resolutions. 

I confess to certain apprehensions regarding this 
meeting before I came to Louisville; and it is a 
source of much satisfaction to me to feel that most 
of them were not realized. I am not able to agree 
with some enthusiasts who regard the meeting as 
entirely satisfactory; but that it was distinctly 
successful even in its educational features I am 
ready and glad tosay. Asaconvention of educators, 
it was as complete and as harmonious as any reason- 
able man should expect. 

In order to clear the air and to write later in a 
buoyant tone, I must first state what seem to me 
now the chief defects of the program, of the press 
accounts, and of various mechanical matters. 

In the first place, as a native of Ohio born of Ohio 
parents and grandparents, and not a few more dis- 
tant Ohio and Kentucky ancestors, I am clearly 
entitled to the right of saying emphatically that 
there is too much ‘Middle West” in the councils of 
the department. The first thing to do to make its 
meetings consecutive, progressive and broad is to 
fix for years ahead the places for such meetings. On 
this point Superintendent Pearce deserves support. 
I suggest the appointment of a location committee of 
five, each member to serve five years, appointed 
after original constitution, one each year by the 
chairman of the department, to fix the location at 
their pleasure upon a resolution somewhat as follows: 
Quadriennially in alternation Chicago, Washington, 
and some southern city, and octennially in alternation 
a western and an eastern city. 


For example: 
1908 Kansas City (?) 


1907 Chicago ’ 
1909 Washington 1910 Atlanta (?) 
1912 Buffalo (?) 


1911 Chicago 

1913 Washington 1914 Nashville (?) 

1915 Chicago 1916 Denver (?) 

1917 Washington 1918 Hot Springs (?) 

1919 Chicago 1920 New York City (?) 

1921 Washington 1922 Louisville (?) 

1923 Chicago 1924 Salt Lake City (?) 

1925 Washington 1926 New Orleans (?) 

Now we are controlled not by sound policy well 
rationalized, but by the combined influences of pure 
personal selfishness of those who happen to be on 
hand to vote and of mob sympathy, often stam- 
peding the better judgment. _, 

But to go back to the “‘Middle West” situation. 
We all recognize the unwisdom of extreme locations 
for the “‘little N. E. A,” and none advise Boston or 
Los Angeles or Jacksonville or Seattle for its meet- 
ings; but by clinging to Chicago, Milwaukee, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, we are certain to suffer worse and 
worse, as the years go by, from local influences and 
ideas. The great body of persons in attendance will 
always be from the immediate neighborhood. There 
is no harm in this unless the same general body is 
always present. 

In the second place I am unable to agree with the 
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present policy of trying to make the meetings inter- 
esting to the general audience. I believe that the 
meetings should be solely for the administrators and 
supervisors. Let others come as they will; but no 
topic should be selected or permitted, no line should 
be written, and not one word said in the meetings 
whether by deliberate purpose or on the spur of the 
moment to win applause from teachers on the’ floor 
or visitors in the galleries. One of the best papers 
before the department exactly met my standard in 
this respect; that by Superintendent Van Sickle. 
Equally commendable in this respect were the papers 
of Superintendent Mott and Principal Hamilton. 
For me, some of the good papers were hurt by ad 
captandum features. And some poor topics or poor 
papers were poor partly because they belonged to 
other departments of the N. E. A. In other words, 
why have any “‘little N. E. A.” at all? Why not 
have a bona fide, specialized, differentiated, and 
integrated Department of Superintendence? Bis- 
marck well said, ‘‘Beware of the eloquent man!” 
Especially should executives beware of mistaking 
personal emotion and social commotion for sound 
reason and the approval of their peers. 

In the third place, Louisville did not in the past 
treat the visitors in every respect hospitably. I 
speak of certain personal knowledge when I say that 
in one large hotel rates were greatly advanced for 
the three days. Thisis not hearsay. I am prepared 
to give facts and persons. The press accounts were 
poor. One large evening paper never mentioned on 
Friday afternoon the sessions of Thursday afternoon, 
and the leading morning paper gave meager accounts 
of the Thursday sessions. I personally attended 
nearly every session during its entire duration; and I 
purchased every Louisville paper. The reportorial 
work in editing was incompetent and sensational not 
in a bad sense but in the sense that the reporters 
were not sufficiently well educated to know the 
really good points made and picked out generally 
the striking popular features. The space allotted in 
the papers to the sessions was very limited. Only 
one good editorial notice appeared, and that not in 
the leading paper. 

Fourth, nearly every program was too crowded. 
In consequence there was altogether too little ex- 
tempore discussion. 

Fifth, there was not a single first-rater talking on 
a topic of first rate importance in a first rate manner. 
The leaders were not all present; indeed, many were 
absent. No new leader appeared. The Louisville 
meeting does not record any great feature. 

When the foregoing has been said, everything that 
seems to me significant and important in unfavorable 
criticism has been said. The great weight is quite on 
the other side. 

I was much interested tosee whether the chairman 
of the department would be a success, for Superin- 
tendent Carr of Dayton has been hitherto only a 
‘local figure,’’ however important he may have 
seemed to Indiana and Ohio. I have been too well 
acquainted with Dayton, my native city, not to 
know that the election of Mr. Carr as superintendent 
upon the 197th ballot in a campaign against the 
former superintendent was considered by some 
citizens and by some educators as evidence of certain 
qualities not wholly professional; but I knew too 
many inside facts not to be prejudiced in favor of the 
man who won in that long fight. That Superinten- 
dent Carr made a good presiding officer at the sessions 
every one agrees; and that the general success of the 
meeting was due largely to his executive efficiency, 
to his excellent opening address, and to his modest 
but convincing manner every one also agrees. . 

The absence of Governor Beekham of Kentucky, 
who was to give the opening address of welcome was 
much to be regretted. The address of State 
Superintendent Faqua who took his place was well 
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received. The “reform mayor,” Paul Barth, also 
made an agreeable speech. Bishop Woodcock was 
humorous. Then came Chairman Carr, whose speech 
is well worth reading. 

Supt. T. A. Mott of Richmond, Indiana, gave the 
firstformaladdressuponeducation. Itwasacourteous 
move for the chairman to invite his neighbor to take 
this very important place; but it was not wholly 
successful. The reasons are these. The address 
was not suited to a great, mixed audience. It was 
far better adapted to what the department should 
be,—a meeting of superintendents and supervisors. 
The address was disorderly in its composition. It 
will read better than it sounded, for it contains an 
immense amount of honest and competent opinion 
badly arranged but, in detail, well considered. And 
its title is impossible save to a philosopher, for 
religious and moral education is not one theme but 
two, since between religion and morality there is a 
great gulf fixed. Those who do not understand this 
criticism should read Fichte upon the “Philosophy 
of Religion.” Morality and religion can be har- 
monized by a philosopher and by no other; and that 
harmony can be understood, as Carlyle said, by 
philosophers and by none others. Beneath the gulf, 
separating the two rock walls, lies the same rock; but 
to the man on the surface of things the huge cliffs 
confront one another and will forever be disjunct 
and antagonistic. The public schools never can 
teach religion, for church and state will never again 
be one. The evolution of society has passed that 
stage. 

President Thompson made an interesting, ideal- 
istic speech which most of the auditors applauded 
as the finest address of the entire meeting. He 
failed to see that until we can educate all adolescents 
we can never reach the masses of our citizens with 
certainty of permanent effect. 

The discussions by Messrs. Shearer, Greenwood, 
Sabin, Simpkins, Cook, Gillan, Hughes, and Cooper, 
were generally valuable, for various reasons; but they 
brought out no important truth. The defence of 
corporal punishment by Mr. Sabin was unfortunate. 
The best of these brief speeches were by Mr. Simp- 
kins and by Mr. Hughes. What Mr. Gillan said is 
true; but it should have been presented from in 
front of the audience and not from a rear seat. 

On the whole, despite President Thompson and 
his theory of self-legislation, this session missed 
being a really great feature of the meeting. 

The expressed theory of Mrs. Hyre, presented 
Tuesday afternoon, is that every board of education 
should have at least one woman member. The un- 
expressed theory is that the schools should be run by 
the board of education. She made a good speech, 
for an amateur who would like to be a professor 
without paying the actual price of preparation. I 
do not object to the presence of women on boards 
of education; but I do object to the presence of any 
persons there who look upon the superintendent 
as an adviser or agent. Such is the relation implied 
in her entire address. She spoke very well. 

I regard the next two papers as the best of the 
meeting. Principal Hallock discussed the education 
of boys admirably. If he could learn but one more 
thing,—to repress a desire to stimulate attention by 
clever sallies,—he would rise still higher in the art of 
argumentation. That he knows his psychology and 
his boys, that he understands what education is, 
and that he knows how to organize a paper, were 
qualities once more convincingly shown. 

The paper by Miss Hamilton was almost unex- 
ceptional. It displayed a more generous scholar- 
ship than any other paper of the entire meeting; and 
was beautifully written and read. The one short- 
coming was lack of orientation. She did not locate 


her problem in the general field of education and 
then display its relations. 
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The discussions by Superintendent Soldan and 
District Superintendent Lowry were without signifi- 
cance, tho entirely acceptable. 

The long paper by Dr. Harris was unconvincing. 
Of course, Dr. Harris knows nearly everything that 
is to be known but he should remember the rights of 
his audience and really prepare his speech. A 
curious incident occurred at this time that I must 
record. My next neighbor was an old man who is a 
county superintendent. When Dr. Harris con- 
cluded he remarked to me, ‘‘He’s a wonder, isn’t 
he? Strange I never heard of him before. Say, he 
knows a mighty lot ” When I explained who Dr. 
Harris is, the foremost living American educator, 
this superintendent replied, ‘‘And to think that I 
have lived to be seventy and never heard of him!”’ 

Why not have a real national bureau of education 
known to every American? 

The evening session was a lesson to us all. If 
Editor Corson had cut out the first half of his speech 
and doubled the second half, he might have made 
the speech of years. What he said is the final truth 
on this subject—Let the authority of the superin- 
tendent be with sympathy for the teacher, and the 
freedom of the teacher be with loyalty to the 
superintendent. 

The paper by Professor Newcomb should be read 
closely by every superintendent in America. Note, 
first, that we have been doing for ten years most of 
what Professor Newcomb urges us to begin; second, 
that he advises some unwise and now discarded 
measures; and third, that he advises some things 
that we should undertake. It was a very thoro and 
a perfectly competent presentation. But it was not 
suited to the “little N. E. A.” For myself, both as 
a superintendent and as the author of some ten books 
on mathematics, I am very glad to have heard it. 
Most other auditors considered its reading so tire- 
some as to destroy any possible interest init. In my 
opinion, this was one of the several “‘worth while” 
addresses. 

The Wednesday morning session was almost a 
total failure. Nothing whatever that was new or 
particularly valuable was presented. Every man 
on the program was what is known as a “good man.”’ 
Not one seemed to be en rapport with his subject. 
Each elaborated and refined, but said nothing. One, 
indeed, did not discuss his subject at all, but merely 
generalized and philosophized about grammar school 
work. Of course, those who had never hitherto seen 
Messrs. Frank McMurry, Brumbaugh, Jones, Aley, 
Jordan, and Kendall were glad to see them. The 
lesson of this session is to let the big men choose their 
own themes and say what is moving spontaneously 
in their souls. In fact, it ought to be the law oj the 
entire N. E. A. to permit but two kinds of papers. I. 
Those which are original in thought. II. Those which 
emphasize some need and remedy in current educa- 
tional practice. 

Of the round table session, I attended that for the 
smaller cities. At this session, Superintendent 
Gordy made an attack on local city training schools. 
As I agree with him and liked his manner and his 
argument, I am probably prejudiced when I call his 
extempore speech one of the best features of the 
entire meeting. Dr. Greenwood, who came late, 
should have discussed the same subject. What he 
did discuss was how to know a good teacher. It 
was a little speech that was well worth hearing. 
Superintendent Vance read an eloquent address 
which will probably seem even better in print. The 
paper by Superintendent Holton was very nice for a 
very young man and argues well for his future. 
Superintendent Davidson nailed pupil government 
and nailed it fast. It is a good thing,—under wise 
supervision; otherwise, very bad. The three others 
on the program did not appear. 

The first paper was discussed by Messrs. Study, 
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Blodgett, Denfield, Whitcomb, Downing, Benedict, 
and Pearce. What Superintendent Study said is 
true,—better a city training school than teachers 
with no preparation whatever. Superintendent Blod- 
gett made his usual sane, competent, and valuable 
suggestions, balancing pros and cons. Superinten- 
dent Denfield landed hard and solid and upright. 
Then came Superintendent Whitcomb, who has so 
many candidates for positions that he has a post- 
graduate school. He is.a fortunate man. Either 
Lowell must be cured of high salaries or the rest of 
the county should rise to its professional standards. 
I hope that the latter will come to pass. I have 
visited, I suppose, a hundred normal schools. That 
in Lowell is antique and very good. Assistant Com- 
missioner Downing spoke to the point. Then came 
Superintendent Benedict of Utica, who spoke from 
— and spoke very wisely. 

hat I report regarding the other round table 
sessions is but hearsay, and I make it brief. Every- 
one who heard the address of Superintendent Soldan 
liked it very much. He combines scholarship with 
power of exposition and enthusiasm with judgment. 
Miss Harris of Rochester was heartily enjoyed. She 
gave a fine talk, closely analyzing her subject. Mrs. 
Young of Chicago also spoke to the point, closing a 
thoroly good program, with the right persons for 
each theme. 

The state and county superintendents had an 
equally profitable session. Messrs. Cotton, Schaeffer, 
Stephens, and Miller discussed the minimum salary 
law, which they defended, of course. Those who do 

‘not agree with the “‘of course” should read their 
papers or else devise some better plan to give every 
child a competent teacher. Messrs. Olsen and Kirk 
also made fine talks on rural school architecture. 

These three round tables were very satisfactory. 
I question the propriety of allowing the same theme 
of city normal schools in two different divisions since 
it unfortunately divided the audience. I question 
also the principle of round table divisions. Finally, 
I question this theme itself for round table discussion. 
But the general idea of round tables has proven itself 
successful in its actual outcome. 

I did not attend the discussion on reformed spell- 
ing. I shall never write business ‘‘biznes.” 1 am 
opposed to the resolutions adopted at this round 
table. But I am in favor of phonetic spelling upon 
the plan of a very simple phonography. 

Miss Richman on the “‘Incorrigible Child” won 
golden opinions. She certainly knows her subject 
and how to talk about him and her. Judge Lindsey 
captivated his audience as usual and showed how 
ordinary methods supported by extraordinarily 
good laws and carried out by a unique person can 
secure extraordinary results. The judge is cer- 
tainly worth hearing,—he has a childlike, sponta- 
neous, winning personality and a shrewd, almost 
impish and quite intuitional sense that combine to 
make him one among a million. He should be an 
educator. 

The Thursday morning session was overcrowded. 
The paper by Mr. Eberhardt was very successful as 
the work of an optician rather than of an occulist. 
There are, of course, not a few doctors who know 
more than does Mr. Eberhardt about the human eye; 
but the presentation was nevertheless good and the 
topic important. The paper on grading salary in- 
creases by Superintendent Van Sickle was very 
carefully thought out and well read. He kept his 
time-limit. He defined his theme and held to it. 
And he did foundation work. The address by 
President Felmley was inspiring. He is making him- 
self a master of a very important theme. Miss Bay- 
lor pleased everyone by her delightful summaries of 
all topics to that time before the convention. The 
women on the program certainly did themselves 
much credit. 
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Of the papers on the phonetic key notatian, I 
heard but little. The subject appears of too little 
importance to deserve the attention of the depart- 
ment. 

Few remained to hear the discussion of Friday 
afternoon on manual training. Some went home, 
two hundred went to Mammoth Cave, twenty-five 
miles away, a few rested at their hotels; only a hand- 
ful turned out for the session. And yet those who did 
were amply repaid. Superintendent Kern gave a 
very satisfactory presentation of industrial training 
for the country child; and Supervisor Keyes, a leader 
as ever, gave a similarly satisfactory account for city 
children. Principal Addicott also made an excellent 
appearance. Superintendent Harvey gave one of 
the best talks of the session. There was no better 
program than this for the entire meeting, for it was 
logically arranged and related, and good speakers 
were assigned. 

The election of State Superintendent Stetson of 
Maine gave satisfaction to those of us who regard 
New England as neglected and as negligent in 
the N.JE. A. Mr. Stetson has done much for 
Maine, and richly deserves this public honor. 

Taken all in all, the meeting was of a high average 
order of merit and of interest. While there wes 
nothing great, there was very little either mediocer 
or poor. The attendance was nearly fifteen hundred, 
a splendid high-water mark. ; 

Of the sessions of the national society for the 
Scientific Study of Education I was able to attend 
only the first, which considered a monograph by 
Dr. Brown on the “Teaching of English.”” There 
was one very clever thing in the monograph; the 
statement that the race moves on from religion to 
philosophy, and from philosophy to psychology. 
believe in this society, but if it thinks that the mono- 
graph is scientific, it would do well to consider what 
science is. No, the monograph is plutosophical and 
none the less important for being philosophical. Of 
course, the writer did not actually relate his philos- 
ophy to his proposed course of study in English; and, 
of course, he included in English teaching much that 
properly belongs under other heads. But he has 
written a significant and vital monograph that all 
should know thru and thru. I am glad to see that 
he has discovered the value of that greatest of all 
American educational works “‘ Adolescence: Its Psy- 
chology,” by G. Stanley Hall. 

This mongraph was discussed by Messrs. Brown, 
Forbes, McKenny, Hallock, Harris, Stanley, Brown, 
Jones, Sutton, Soldan, and Dutton, every one of 
whom made a good speech. I hope that ample notes 
were taken for publication, for the main points of 
nearly all of them are well worth reviewing. Prin- 
cipal Halleck was elected president of the society. 

I did not attend the meeting for the formation of 
a society of the College Teachers of Education, tho 
as a member of the faculty of the New York univer- 
sity school of pedagogy, I suppose that I should have 
done so rather than have kept to the schedule of the 
department sessions. Such a society will relieve 
the Department of Superintendence of many good 
men who haunt its annual sessions, tho having but 
little immediately practical interest in them. Per- 
haps these affiliated societies will help solve the 
problem of how to reduce “‘the little N. KE. A.” to its 
proper field. The session for the discussion of the 
principles of education is said to have been valuable 
and interesting. Professors MacNannel, Dewey, 
and Bergstrom were on the program. Nor did I 
attend the meeting of the educational publishers’ 
Society. That also is said to have been successful. 
That bright humorist, Editor McDonald of Kansas, 
was made president. 

Of the visit to Mammoth Cave, this is not the 
time to write. I spent from 9 P. M. to 4 A. M. 
in the cave with a hundred of the best men in 
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American educational work. It was a “red letter 
night,’”’ a wonderful experience, a memory while 
life lasts. It enriched the imagination and showed 
the human animal at his best. It was a hard trip 
to the cave, thru the cave, and back; but a day and 
a night and a day such as this experience are worth 
months, yes, years of ordinary life. The hymns 
and the songs, the walks and conversations, in that 
deep underground world, will visit me day and night 
always. 

Are the meetings worth while? To the speakers, 
yes, for it is a good thing for them to formulate and 
to defend their opinions; for the auditors, yes, and 
even more, for it is a good thing for us to know what 
the leaders are thinking and doing, and what manner 
of men and women they are. To the cities where the 
meetings assemble, the inspiration is unquestioned. 
I have forwarded with this an editorial of much 
significance. The man who wrote it has seen ‘a 
great light.” [Printed on this same page.] 

The South took a great deal of interest in this 
Louisville meeting, far more than in those of the 
Department at Atlanta and at Nashville and even in 
that of the entire N. E. A. at Charleston. 

The federated women’s clubs of Louisville tendered 
a reception to the department and gave a brilliant 
entertainment at the suppertime Wednesday. 

I was unable to visit any of the Louisville schools. 
If they are as good in every respect as they are in 
singing, they must be very good indeed. The plan 
of calling the department meetings at 8:15 P. M. and 
of having the songs by the older pupils begin at eight 
o'clock and of calling the morning sessions at 9:30 
and of having the primary children begin at 9:15 
A. M. isa good one. All the music was good, 
especially the singing of the chorus from the girls’ 
high school. 

The reception at this high school was also notable. 
By a pleasant coincidence, Principal Bartholomew 
was celebrating his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
office. This is the way to make a good school,—to 
get a good man and to keep him in his position. 
When he gets really old, make him vice-principal ; 
and when he has failed, put him ‘on city public half- 
pay, as New Jersey is now doing. But may that day 
be far off for Principal Bartholomew! 

The high school principals were perhaps more in 
evidence than was Superintendent Marks who seems 
to practise the Carnegie plan of drawing to his assis- 
tance the best available men. It is the only correct 
and righteous thing to do; but weak men often fear 
younger men of ability. Not so the genuine execu- 
tive, who fears only that he is not getting the very 
best for his city. 

Dr. Schaeffer, the president of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, made new friends by his 
several good speeches and by his unfailing courtesy. 

I close with one more recommendation. Every 
program should have a central theme, such as that 
of Friday afternoon. Why not give one entire day 
next year to the technical aspects of organization,— 
the morning to the board of education, the afternoon 
to round tables on the various heads,—superinten- 
dent, assistants, supervisors, principals, specialists, 
heads of departments, and the evening to the school 
in its relation to nation, to state, and to the munici- 
pality? In other words, why not devote each year 
at least one day to the special problems of adminis- 
tration and superintendence? 


The Schools and the Teachers. 


Louisville is fortunate in having gathered here the 
representative teachers of America. If we think 
seriously and rightfully about it we realize that these 
ladies and gentlemen are considering weightier ques- 
tions to-day than is the Congress of the United 
States. The very magnitude of the subject—the 
free education of a free people—staggers the imagi- 
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nation, and from very helplessness in the face of 
these opportunities and difficulties, the spirit flags, 
and we stumble blindly on in that faith that ‘‘ whis- 
pers » the worlds of space in the deep night, that all 
is well. 

All reforms, civic and social, personal and political, 
center in the school-room. There are the men and 
women who are to rule the future. There are 
the forces which in the last half of the twentieth 
century are to grapple with the great problem 


governing a nation 
of 150 million peo- 
ple and establish- 
ing under the same 
rule, the “city 
beautiful” in every 
state--that city the 
source and center 
of those influences 
which are to make 
for all men the law 
of rights subordi- 
nate to the rule of 
love. 

It is to a new 
world, recreated 
from the outworn 
creeds of the old, 
to which we move. 
We are yet to re- 





‘eda : W. T. HARRIS, 
alize liberally ON wUnitea States Commiszioner of Education, 


the labors of the aie ‘ hae 
How the Louisville Times-Courier pic- 
men and women of tured Dr. Harris to its prec ath . 
the past and of 
the present. We see as yet only the dawn of that 
golden age 
When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But, smit with freer light, shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands. 

The preparation for that age goes on in the schools, 
chiefly in the free schools of America. It is into the 
consideration of these great themes this body of 
earnest men and women have entered. ‘‘ We be- 
lieve,’ said Mr. Carr, of Dayton, O., ‘‘we believe that 
the public schools of the present are best in the 
world’s history, but by the aid of the people and by 
the help of God, we hope to make them better, yes, 
much better, in the future.” 

That hope is the inspiration of all this uncounted 
and unrequited toil of the school-room. A vast con- 
course of children, eager, untrained, waiting for the 
guiding hand, the word fitly spoken, an insight into 
that new life, baptism in that light which never was 
on sea or land—that great concourse of little children 
is calling on the teachers of America for a new con- 
secration, for better systems, for kindlier patience, 
for help, for hope, for strength, for knowledge drawn 
from old fountains for new fields. 

When these teachers realize to the full the vastness 
and the beneficence of the work to which they are 
consecrated they may reveal some of it to the people, 
to the parents of these children. Then these parents, 
made conscious of their own shortcomings and 
neglect, will, as one man, come to the aid of the free 
schools of America, and rescuing them from the rule 
of the politician, the contractor, the grafter, and 
charlatan, will place them where they belong in the 
scheme of American life, making them the very 
temple of a people’s faith. 

Education is not a candle hidden, but a torch held 
high and carried far, at which the humblest may 
light torches of their own until even from the haunts 
of vice and crime ‘in our great cities a new light 
dawns and darkness flees away.— Evening Post, 
Louisville. 





“Better out than in”—that humor that you notice. To be sure it’s out and all 
out, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Anti-Spelling Reform Voices in the Press. 


The department of superintendence of the National 
Educational Association passed a resolution recom- 
mending the adoption of the following phonetic 
spelling of English words: Bisness for business, 
enuf for enough, tuf for tough, fether for feather, 
mesure for measure, plesure for pleasure, red for 
read, ruf for rough, trauf for trough, thru for through, 
tung for tongue, and yung for young. 

Like most other matters “‘much might be said on 
both sides” of the phonetic spelling question. Even 
Dr. Edward North, familiarly called “‘old Greek,” 





NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
President of the National Educational 
Association and Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Pennsylvania. 


who, as professor of that language in Hamilton 


college for fifty-eight years, looked upon spelling . 


reformers as “‘ wearisome fanatics,” found a certain 
fascination in Josh Billings’ spelling. He said of 
him: “Josh Billings says to our venerable Mother 
Tongue, as she sits on her throne of awful state, bul- 
warked about with millions of books and enthralled 
professors, ‘I will spell my words as I go to my 
dinner, by the shortest cut, and if that is treason to 
your majesty, make the most of it.’ Many a true 
word is spoken in jest, and Josh Billings hits the 


ee 





IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Secretary of the U. A. A., Winona, Minn, 


champions of unphonographic spelling between the 
joints of the harness. Train a class of quick-witted 
Germans, previously ignorant of our language, to 
spell according to the Josh Billings method; then 
introduce them to the dictionary method, and which 
of the two ways would they instinctively select as 
most in keeping with the eternal fitness of things?” 

Dr. North’s real feeling however, was of necessity, 


The portraits published on this page are not selections from an educational rogue’s gallery. 


Courier-Journal of Louisville, during convention week, 


for the preservation of our language. As he put it, 
each English word possessed ‘‘inherited rights and 
privilege’ which should not be violated. Viewed in 
this light, it is as reprehensible to rob a word of any 
of its letters as it is to meddle with any other inheri. 
tance. If “tough” has fallen heir to five letters, what 
right have we to take three of them away and sub- - 
stitute one of our own choosing? By so doing we 
rob it of its dignity, its individuality, its pedigree. 





SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 
Professor of education of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


‘‘F” in its own place is as good a letter as any other, 
but as a substitute for ‘‘ough” it looks underbred. 
In fact , asseen in print, all phonetic words are open 
to the same criticism. They may gain in simplicity, 
but they lose in dignity. They seem to have lost 
their aristocratic appearance. 

Baron Takaki makes the statement that four- 
fifths of the Japanese boys are now studying English, 
and that-it will soon become the language of Japan 
and later of the world. He is probably right about 
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HENRY SABIN, 

Of Des Moines, la. 
it. American merchants begrudge the time and 
patience necessary to acquire a knowledge of the 
vernacular of foreign countries. In the words of the 
New York Evening Post, while ‘‘Englishmen and 
Germans think it their commercial duty to study 
Chinese or Japanese, . . . Americans are too busy 
hustling in their own narrow-minded, hide-bound 
fashion to study the languages of these countries.” 
It is a case of Mahomet going to the mountain. If 
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Americans refuse to master even coloquial Japanese 
to do business, the Japanese are forced to learn 
English, and other countries are liable to follow their 
example. In view of this possibility it is due our 
language that we cling to Greek and Latin roots to 
which it is entitled. The English language has a 
proud ancestry. To do as the spelling reformers 
would have us is to sell its birthright for a mess of 
pottage—discard dictionaries and introduce the 
works of Josh Billings and Petroleum V. Nasby as 
text-books.—Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 


A dispatch states that should the National Educa- 
tional Association adopt the reform recommended by 
the department of superintendents, the spelling of 
twelve words will be changed in all schools in the 
United States. These are the proposed changes: 
“‘Bisness” for business, ‘‘enuf” for enough, ‘‘feth- 
er” for feather, “‘mesure” for measure, “‘plesure”’ 
for pleasure, “‘red”’ for read, ‘‘ruf” for rough, “‘trauf”’ 
for trough, “thru” for through, “‘tuf” for tough, 
“tung” for tongue, “yung” for young. Can’t 
Congress provide an appropriation big enough to buy 
off the National Educational Association and thus 
save the country from the infliction of these twelve 
horrors?—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 








The Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association purposes to reform 
our spelling on the installment plan. It has, there- 
fore, set forth a list of ten words by way of a begin- 
ning, and if the literary digestion of the nation can 
stand these ten words the association rightly believes 
that it can stand anything. It seems that in future 
“business” should be spelled ‘‘bisness,” ‘‘rough” 
must be spelled “‘ruf,” “‘trough” must be spelled 
“trauf,” and ‘“‘tongue” should masquerade as 
sé tung.” 
appear as “fether,” and the same loss must be 
suffered by “‘measure” and ‘‘pleasure.”’ 

It may be doubted if spelling can ever be reformed 
by educational associations, or if it can indeed be 
radically changed by any other process than the one 
that called it into being. Spelling and pronuncia- 
tion express the temperament of a nation, and they 
change with temperament, as is shown by the grad- 
ual elimination of harsh letters in the languages of 
the south. The sentimental objections to such 
changes as are here recommended are, of course, 
well known, and they have their due weight, and 
sentiment—we might almost say literary decency— 
is certainly outraged by such atrocities as “‘tuf’’ or 
“enuf.” The scientific objections appear to be still 
more valid, and it seems a pity to cut such an arti- 
ficial trench between a word and its derivation or to 
arbitrarily destroy an interesting lineage. The 
word ‘‘enough,” for example, is a descendant from 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘Genoh,” and “‘business” from the 
old French ‘‘busoignes,” and the gradual change of 
spelling of these and other words is in itself a most 
valuable record of the infusions from various nations 
and climes. In many instances it is the study of 
languages that has thrown the only existing light 
upon the movements of almost prehistoric people, 
and it would seem to be something of a mistake to 
violently interfere with a process that should be even 
and natural. We do not want to be entirely gov- 
erned‘by a rank utilitarianism.—Sacramento (Cal.) 
Union. 

The National Educational Association has recom- 
mended the phonetic spelling of certain words which 
would make such reading as this: ‘“‘Bisness over for 
the day, the yung woman set forth for plesure. She 
put on a hat with a red fether and mesured her way 
toward the’country, passing thru a tuf part of the 
town, where the”yungsters crowded about the horse 
traufs, their tungs sending forth ruf words which she 
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had never red without blushing.” —Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner. 





It must be a dull month out in Nebraska that is 
not enlivened by some more or less novel pronounce- 
ment by the well-intentioned if rather gaseous Dr. 
E. Benjamin Andrews. The brisk doctor is now out 
with a plea for phonetic, or ‘‘fonetic,” spelling. It 
is fair to him to say that he has the support of the 
National Educational Association. It is not proposed 
by Dr. Andrews and his accomplices to Josh Billings- 
ize our spelling at one fell swoop, but to proceed 
gradually, tentatively; to reform a dozen or so words 
as a starter, and show the purist how it works. Here 
is the list suggested: 

‘‘Bisness,”’ for business; ‘‘enuf,’”’ for enough; ‘‘fether,’’ for 
feather; ‘‘mesure,’’ for measure; ‘‘plesure,’’ for pleasure; 
‘“‘red,”’ for read; ‘‘ruf,” for rough; ‘‘trauf,’‘ for trough; 
“thru,” for through; ‘‘tuf,” for tough; ‘‘tung,’”’ for tongue; 
‘‘vung,” for young. 

America is the land of novelty hunting and inno- 
vation. We have already made and adopted some 
orthographical changes that have greatly pained 
and shocked our English kinsmen, who, as Matthew 
Arnold said, never resent an anomaly merely because 
it is an anomaly. We have, for instance, dropped 
the apparently superfluous | from “‘traveller,” the u 
from “‘honour,” and so on; and the predicted whole- 
sale debasement of the language has not ‘resulted. 
But the sweeping change on the phonetic principle 
that Dr. Andrews wants to initiate would have an 
extremely hard road to travel, beset by such obsta- 
cles as the conservatism of sound scholarship, recog- 
nized good usage, etymological considerations, ridi- 
cule and rooted custom. 

Maybe Dr. Andrews will presently recant his 
spelling crochet as he did his free silverism. There 
has already been some pretty justifiable Americani- 
zation of English spelling; but ‘‘tung” for tongue, 
“laf” for laugh, “trauf” for trough, etc., will strike 
most people as being—as that pioneer orthographi- 
cal reformer, Artemus Ward, wrote it—altogether 
“*2 mutch.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





In Oakland and Fresno manual training is taught 
in all grades above the third. 





In Stockton a full equipment for work in manual 
training was put in and taken out again because it 
proved an unsuccessful venture. At present Mr. 
Cohan is trying to re-establish the department. In 
other places the hue and cry is for an equipment 
which will provide training from the first grade up 
and for all pupils. 





C. E. Moore, professor of philosophy at the univer- 

sity of California, was appointed superintendent of 
the Los Angeles schools on March Ist. He is con- 
sidered one of the best educational authorities in 
the state. 
&. The state board of education is to hold an exami- 
nation for teachers desirous of high school positions 
during the week beginning March 12, in Los Angeles, 
Chico, and Berkeley. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


Basis for Promotion of Teachers and 
Increase of Salaries.* 
By Supt. JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, of Baltimore. 


By “promotion of teachers’ I understand advance 
to positions of greater responsibility or authority, as, 
for example, head of department, first assistant, 
vice-principal,—positions in which a higher order of 
executive ability is required than is essential in work 
limited to a single class-room. The kind of executive 
ability required in a given position must be dis- 
covered chiefly by observing the individual’s way of 
doing things, his judgment displayed in meeting 
difficult situations, and his skill and tact in prevent- 
ing difficulties from arising. An examination serves 
this purpose but little except in so far as it widens 
the area of choice of candidates by inviting competi- 
tion from beyond the home locality. An examina- 
tion may, however, serve to disclose weaknesses that 
were not even suspected; and, when this is the case, 
its negative value is very great. Some scheme of 
selection, therefore, in which examination plays a 
part is advisable in filling all but the highest execu- 
tive positions. The most ardent civil service re- 
formers admit that the highest type of executive 
ability cannot be discovered by any examination. 
They advocate direct selection based on results 
achieved in similar or lower positions. 

In the twenty minutes allotted to me, I prefer to 
consider the second part of the topic “The basis for 
increase of teachers’ salaries,’’ as I believe this to be 
the more vital of the two phases of the subject at the 
present time. 

Salary should not depend upon grade taught. 

I do not here refer to extra compensation given in 
certain grades for teaching special subjects as Latin 
or a modern language, nor to the higher salary which 
in some places is given to male assistants, teachers of 
ungraded classes, or such special positions, but to 
regular salary schedules. To make increase in 
salary depend upon assignment to a higher grade is 
to cause teachers to regard their present work as 
temporary and of relatively small importance, and 
to divert their attention from the finer problems of 
the work with the group of children immediately in 
their charge. This policy in school management 
tends to lessen the efficiency of service in the grades 
from which transfer is sought. For the sake of the 
children for whom the schools exist, therefore, teach- 
ers should be able to secure advance of salary in 
present work not exclusively away from it; at least 
they should not be forced by considerations of salary 
to bend their efforts toward getting away from 
present work. Taste and aptitude should govern in 
such adjustments, and not the bad argument that 
your ability to do a certain thing well affords ground 
for ceasing that and going into something else. 
Rather let each find his reward, if he so desires, in 
continuing the work which he has already done so 
well. To place a higher money value on teaching in 
the upper grades would imply that these grades 
require more of the teacher in education, training, 
skill, and effort than is required for thoroly good 
work in lower and intermediate grades. If the 
authorities fix a higher salary for upper grade work, 
it is to be expected that teachers will magnify the 
value of the work that carries the higher salary and 
to a proportionate extent belittle the value of service 
in lower grades. 


Teachers not well adapted to upper grade work: 


will seek that work solely on account of the financial 
inducement offered. Really good work anywhere 
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costs effort. Poor work is no more to be tolerated 
in the intermediate grades than in those above. 
Teachers whose powers and aptitudes point to 
seventh and eighth grade assignment as most appro- 
priate are not as a rule found averse to taking such 
assignments even where no salary inducement exists; 
furthermore, when a mistake is made in assigning a 
teacher it is much easier to correct that mistake when 
such correction involves no loss of salary. From 
various points of view, therefore, it seems to me 
unnecessary and unwise to offer financial induce- 
ment to teachers to take upper grade work. It may 
immediately be asked then, why pay high school 
teachers more than elementary school teachers? We 
demand of all who teach in elementary schools the 
academic attainments evidenced by the high school 
diploma; from those who are to teach in our high 
schools, the attainments evidenced by the college 
diploma or its equivalent. At the point where we 
establish the higher educational requirement we may 
admit the force of the argument for a different 
schedule of salaries based on the added cost of col- 
legiate education. 

Even tho we grant that a teacher can do business 
after a fashion in the lower grades on a smaller capital 
of knowledge than would be required to avert failure 
in the upper grades of the elementary school, we find 
that our recognized national standards do not set up 
a lower educational demand for lower grade work. 
For the elementary school teacher, both in primary 
and grammar grades, the recognized standard on the 
academic side is high school graduation. We do not 
willingly accept less even from those who are to 
teach in our kindergartens. 

When advance in salary comes from good work in 
any grade, teachers seek assignment to the grade for 
which they are best fitted by disposition and attain- 
ments, whether that grade be high or low; not so, 
when increase in salary depends upon transfer to a 
higher grade. For the sake of teachers and children 
the superintendent should have the greatest possible 
freedom in fixing and changing grade assignment. 
This can only be had by eliminating grade taught as 
a factor in salary advance. The same principle 
should hold also in the high schools: highest salaries 
should not be given exclusively to teachers conduct- 
ing the most advanced work; first year pupils should 
share with advanced pupils the best instruction that 
the school affords. 

Salary advance beyond a certain point should not 
be based on years of service. 

For a time, the period differing in individual cases, 
there comes increased efficiency with increased ex- 
perience. This is likely, however, after the first few 
years to be limited to ease of control with small 
increase in teaching skill. There is a tendency, a 
very strong one too, to fall into a lifeless routine, to 
iose the early interest in the work itself, to perform 
the daily duties as a task rather than as a vitally 
interesting piece of the world’s work. Tho this 
tendency may not appear in the “born teacher,” 
yet the great army of teachers, like the great army of 
people earning their daily bread in other occupations, 
begin their work without any heaven sent call. They 
must be trained. This training is given in part in 
normal schools and in part in actual service. The 
greatest rewards should be for those who render the 
most valuable services. In these days when salary 
advance is in the air, we owe it to our calling, which 
we hope, if not now, then at an early day to call a 
profession,—we owe it to our profession to see to it 
that in the words of the committee on taxation of 
our national association, ‘‘We can point to a dollar 
of value in service for every dollar added to the tax 
budget;”’ or, as I prefer to say, “‘ We can point to the 
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best possible teaching that the money of the tax- 
payers will secure.” 

This has seemed to me to be the consideration that 
would guide the owner of a large private business in 
employing the members of his force and in fixing 
their salaries. To test this I addressed ten letters of 
inquiry to as many representative men in my city, 
each interested in the management of a business in- 
volving large capital, and employing many subor- 
dinates. 

The questions were as follows: 

Do you pay level salaries in a given depart- 
ment? 

2. To what extent, if any, do years of service 
count in fixing salaries or in making promotions? 

To what extent ability shown or quality of 
service rendered? 

4. What provision is made for the aged employes, 
the value of whose service is diminishing year by 
year? 

One writes: 

First—We do not pay level salaries in any depart- 
ment, altho we are paying skilled labor a minimum 
— fixed by labor unions, as we employ all union 
abor. 

Second—Years of service do not count in fixing 
salaries or making promotions. 

Third—Ability and quality of service only are 
recognized in fixing salaries. 

Fourth—To the extent of our ability we secure 
positions for aged employes who have been in our 
service for a number of years, but as we have an 
average of a couple of thousand employes, we cannot 
make an arbitrary application of this rule.” 

Another writes: 

“‘In response to your favor. I think the question 
of merit prevails almost universally in all commercial 
houses, promotion of employes being dependent 
upon their usefulness and ability, and it is frequently 
the case that employes are promoted above those 
who have been very much longer in service.” 

““We do not pay level salaries in a given depart- 
ment, but there are some positions that would nat- 
urally carry a maximum salary, and the maximum 
salary is obtained and retained by those showing 
efficiency, whilst inefficient persons do not retain 
their positions for any long period. 

From our experience, it is the exception and not 
the rule to pension employes who have been long in 
service, but in special cases this is done.” 

In closing one makes this remark: 

“Permit me to say that I fully agree with your 
idea that the same considerations should obtain in 
the management of public business and public 
money as in private and I hope the time will come 
when Baltimore will be managed as economically 
and efficiently as are the cities of Great Britain and 
Germany, and especially that our schools may be 
conducted on broad lines solely for the greatest good 
to our children.” 

These letters are typical of all. 

No one pays level salaries. No one makes salary 
dependent chiefly on years of service. All make the 
chief consideration ability shown and quality of 
service rendered. 

Why do not such considerations prevail more 
generally in public school work? Are public funds 
to be used with less regard to returns than private 
funds? The business man does not hesitate to 
estimate the value of service, and arrange his salary 
schedule accordingly. He has standards of efficiency 
and he applies them. We may differ as to the par- 
ticular merit plan we adopt; but as professional men 
and women it seems to me that we cannot stand for 
level salaries regardless of the value of the service 
rendered so long as it ranks above failure. I believe 
further that the merit system is full of encourage- 
ment to those who expect to become teachers, 
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Under such a system trained and efficient teachers 
are not put at a disadvantage in competition with 
those poorly prepared for their work. 

In speaking of the considerations that should 
govern in salary increase, I quote with full approval 
a paragraph from the last report of the superinten- 
dent of schools of Chicago. 

“‘Tf the welfare of the children in the schools is the 
fundamental consideration, we must be governed in 
fixing teachers’ salaries by an estimate of the value 
of the services rendered by the teacher. Any con- 
sideration is invalid, except in so far as it effects 
efficiency.- Any increase of salary based upon length 
of service can be defended only in so far as it can be 
shown that length of service conduces to greater 
efficiency in the work of the school-room. Differ- 
ences of salary based upon sex can be defended only 
by showing that sex is a factor that must be con- 
sidered in estimating the efficiency of the teacher. 
Increases of salary based upon zeal, student-like 
habits and scholarship must alike be tested by this 
criterion of efficiency.” 

By way of illustrating the application of these 
principles to actual practice, I may be permitted to 
tell of what we are now doing in Baltimore. On 
the first of January, 1906, rules went into operation 
in our city that will in the near future raise the 
salary level in the elementary schools 40 per cent. 
The immediate increase amounts to fully 20 per 
cent. These rules represent the outgrowth and 
completion of a promotion plan inaugurated on a 
small scale three years ago. The operation of the 
plan requires an estimate of each teacher’s efficiency 
in the terms ‘‘excellent,” ‘‘good,” ‘‘fair,” or “‘poor.” 
The estimate is made by the principal, but is subject 
to correction by the superintendent, and the super- 
intendent undertakes personally to investigate doubt- 
ful cases. Appointment to the service is for one 
year on trial after one year or more spent in sub- 
stitute work. Prior to this the candidate must have 
completed a high school course and have spent two 
years at our Teachers’ training school. During the 
trial year the young teacher is supervised by the 
training school teacher known as the Director -of 
Practice. 

The trial year over, advance in salary is automatic 
for three years when to secure further increase the 
record of efficiency must be at or above the point 
denominated ‘“‘good.” This: record having been 
secured, an advance in salary of $200 in installments 
averaging $40 a year may be secured by passing a 
promotional examination which includes the record 
mentioned above. 

The examination is in two parts. The first part 
may be taken during the third year of service and 
the second part two years later. In our book of 
rules the Promotional Examination is thus defined: 

‘The Promotional Examination, Part I, shall con- 
sist of: (a) The teacher’s efficiency record which 
must not be lower than ‘good,’ as determined by 
inspection of regular class work by the respective 
principals and the superintendent; together with (b) 
an impersonal test of the correct and effective use 
and interpretation of English, which test shall be 
decided by a committee of three which shall consist 
of the superintendent and two other members se- 
lected by him.” 

“The Promotional Examination, Part II, shall 
consist of: (a) A written report of the working out of 
some problem of teaching, or of the study of a par- 
ticular group of children; (b) such a defense of the 
report before a board of examiners, consisting of the 
superintendent and two other members selected by 
him, as will evince familiarity with educational liter- 
ature bearing on the problem or study; and when 
required, (c) a class-room demonstration before a 
board similarly composed.” 

These tests are not necessarily difficult, but they 
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will readily lend themselves to gradually advancing 
standards. Take the test in English, for instance: 
mere correctness may go along with woodenness or 
emptiness; for this reason the word effective is added. 
The writer must have something to say and then say 
it in such a way as to make a definite impression. 

Furthermore, to interpret to a child is one thing, 
to an adult another thing. -Effective interpretation 
must regard the audience as well as the piece of 
literature to be interpreted. We select English for 
this examination because it is the universal subject. 
It occupies approximately one-third of each day on 
our school programs in one form or another, besides 
being the vehicle of instruction in all other subjects. 
Study carried on with a view to such an examination 
in English will be directed along lines helpful to the 
schools. This is our purpose—to strengthen the 
language side of our work. 

As a rule, courses of study and methods of teach- 
ing are better developed in other subjects than in the 
mother tongue. If then, any one study should en- 
gage the attention of a young teacher on her way up 
to the first regular salary level, that study is English. 
It is a good thing for the teacher during. her first 
three years of service to be preparing to meet the 
English test—a good thing for the teacher, and a 
good thing for the children she teaches. Further- 
more, it is a reasonable requirement. 

As to Part II of the Promotional Examination, a 
teacher may take it after the fifth year of service if 
she has been rhage nag under the rules governing 
Part I. By this time she should haveideveloped 
some independence and professional skill. The test 
imposed for eligibility to the maximum salary is one 
in the power to discover problems in the daily class 
work. Itisa test in thoughtfulness—not in memory. 
It is a highly professional test. Its tendency cannot 
fail to be toward greater sympathy with children; 
closer observation of their individual characteristics, 
their home environment and the many things which 
the true teacher needs to take into consideration if 
she would reach a high level of efficiency. 

It may be objected that the so-calledtcultural 
studies are too little in evidence in this examination. 
This will hardly be charged of Part I, the test in 
English. As to Part II, (the discovery of a problem 
and the preparation of a report upon it) such a 
defence of the report is required as will evince famil- 
iarity with the educational literature bearing on the 
problem studied. To some extent, surely, this is 
cultural; if not sufficiently so, we can easily improve 
it in this respect when we are able to add another 
$100 to the annual salary, not now very high. The 
two tests have the merit of being progressive. The 
second is in no particular a repetition of the first, 
either in substance or method of management. An 
examination conducted on the plan of the thesis and 
its defence attains a dignity that the ordinary exami- 
nation lacks, and it affords the examiners the 
opportunity to know more fully the professional 
equipment of a teacher than it would be possible to 
learn by the observation of school-room work alone 
or by the ordinary written examination. Each 
teacher who submits a report must be able to ex- 
plain fully and defend it by reference to recognized 
authorities and to actual conditions in her own 
school-room. In order to do this well it is necessary 
to make very thoro preparation. To one well-pre- 
pared the ordeal seems easy enough, and so it should 
be; but to one who so underestimates its searching 
character as to slight in any way the preliminary 
work, or to adopt any fine-sounding pedagogical 
phrases not clearly understood, the examination 
seems, as it should, severe indeed. Both parts of 
the examination—Part I and Part II—have the 
merit of directing the attention of the teacher to the 
daily work, and to the children she is to teach. 

In order to retain the maximum salary, a teacher 
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must continue to. render acceptable service; accor- 
dingly, the superintendent is required to make an 
annual report upon the work of the teachers receiv- 
ing the maximum salary so that the board may 
determine which teachers are entitled to retain it. 
The advance is not, therefore, to be regarded as neces- 
sarily permanent. 

Altho it does not come exactly under the topic of 
this paper, I venture to mention another problem 
taken up by the Baltimore board,— it is the problem 
of the teacher who has served the city many years 
but who thru advancing age or other causes is no 
longer efficient. We have seen that some business 
houses pension such employes. We cannot yet do 
this, but we meet the situation by utilizing the 
services of such teachers in a way not harmful to the 
service. A school system as extensive as ours 
requires a large number of substitute teachers to take 
temporarily the classes of regular teachers who are 
visiting other schools or are absent on account of 
illness. It is the opinion of the board that teachers 
no longer fully efficient, but who have given their 
best days to the schools at a salary out of which they 
have been able to lay up little or nothing, may, with 
entire justice to the taxpayers, be allowed to do as 
much of this occasional substitute work as they are 
able to do and such clerical work as all large schools 
afford. For three years a rule has been in existence 
which allows such teachers, upon their application, 
to be placed upon a list of special substitutes at a 
salary of $360 per year. Our city has as yet no fund 
for pensioning teachers. The state pension is only 
$200 per year. Our special substitute list is, there- © 
fore, a welcome half-way station for worthy teachers 
who can no longer do full work. 

par Dr. Felmley’s strong paper on ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Salaries’’ will be published in The School 
Journal next week. 

BPR 
School Teachers’ Salaries. 

The proposition to establish a higher minimum 
salary for the school teachers of the commonwealth 
deserves support. To be a teacher in the public 
schools requires training covering a period of years, 
yet at the minimum rate of $35 a month, with two 
months of each year omitted, it is difficult for school 
teachers to live. The public school system of this 
and other states is not a matter of sentiment, it is 
a finding of fact. It is one of the most valuable and 
pronounced of all public institutions. Aside from 
the isolated cases of mismanagement reported from 
different sections of the commonwealth, the school 
system generally is at a high standard. 

If that degree of excellence is to be maintained, 
the remuneration of school teachers must be made 
more in keeping with the educational requirements 
of the same. In some states the minimum is set at 
$45 a month. Dr.'Schaeffer, the state superintendent, 
will represent Pennsylvania at the national conven- 
tion of school superintendents which meets in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and will make an effort there to secure - 
the passage of a resolution favoring the raising of 
the minimum salary to at least $45 a month in all 
parts of the United States. Dr. Schaeffer has given 
this subject considerable attention and has enlisted 
support from all over the state. 

n some sections the school term is but seven 
months. With a salary of only $35 a month, the 
yearly income is but $245, or less than $21 a month. 
A teacher must live in keeping with his or her posi- 
tion, and how can it be done on such a salary? Most 
any laborer receives more wages, and some other 
lines of effort requiring hardly any education pay 
twice as much. That it is possible to maintain the 
present standard of our schools with the minimum 
— so low is indeed a wonder.—Wilkesbarre, Pa.,; 

ews. 
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Means of Improving the Efficiency of the Grammar School" 


ELIMINATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS IN THE COURSE OF STUDY 
By Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, University of Pennsylvania 


The keynote of American public education is 
democracy. We proceed upon the theory that the 
school that is best is none too good for all. We have 
no special types of schools for the different classes in 
the social order. Every child must pass thru the 
same educational evolution required of any child. 
Just how far the state should carry this system is as 
yet an unsettled question. That it should cover the 
periods of childhood and youth is already assumed 
and types of public schools, called primary and 
grammar and high schools, are everywhere accepted 
as part of the business of the state in education. 
There are evidences that this state support may yet 
include the college. Were it not for the fact that 
religion and private philanthropy have already 
entered upon this higher education, doubtless the 
state would long since have taken this also under its 
support and supervision. It may yet do so, just as 
it has supplanted the private secondary school in 
the great centers of population. 

No one questions the right of the state to provide 
an adequate system of education; for everywhere a 
complete system of elementary schools in which is 
included that type of school called the grammar 
school, is now under state control and state support. 

Child labor laws in almost all the great states of 
the Union prohibit the employment of children under 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. Compulsory 
educational laws require attendance at school to the 
same period. But this period rightly figures the 
period of elementary education. It is thus seen that 
the theory of the state is that every child must 
attend the grammar school. Beyond this the state 
does not as yet assume to dictate to the home what 
education the child must receive. 

It is significant therefore, that the state expects 
and demands the presence of every child in the 
grammar school. It also virtually announces that 
this same grammar school is the highest type of 
universal education imposed by law upon the child. 
All secondary and higher education is optional. 
Grammar school education is compulsory. 

From the point of view of the state then it is fair 
to assume that the grammar school is unique, and 
if for no other reason, should perhaps under some 
more felicitous name, retain its integrity and indi- 
viduality as such. Moreover certain considerations 
arise from its unique character as thus defined. 

In an illuminating address before this association 
at its Atlanta meeting in 1904, Dr. Frank M. Mc- 
Murry set up the criteria for testing the course of 
study in elementary and secondary schools. Before 
these standards he caused the detailed data of our 
curricula to pass. With wise discrimination he re- 
jected the less worthful and retained the more essen- 
tial elements of the materials with which to build 
the real,—called content or knowledge in education. 
This work was so well done that no restatement of 
that phase of our problem is needed. Within the 
scope of that analysis falls the materials which should 
be used in the grammar schools. I shall, therefore, 
accept that statement as a satisfactory dictum 
relative to the materials of the grammar school 
curriculum and discuss only such additional means 
of improving the efficiency of the grammar school as 
seem significant. 

Not all our ills are in the curriculum. Not all our 
reforms are to be achieved in recasting the quality 
or the amount of material to be used in the educa- 
tional process. The course of study is not the only 
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field of struggle upon which to win pedagogic 
triumphs. Education is not:alone a process of in- 
forming the mind. It is a process of enriching the 
soul. It is more than filling the mind with useful 
facts, valuable as this may be. It is the cultivation 
of all the powers of the soul, the complete equipment 
of the individual for service. It thus includes in 
addition to the informing of the mind, the forming 
of ‘the mind. It has a culture aspect as well as a 
knowledge aspect, and it is quite conceivable that 
the educational process may be so directed by the 
teacher as to produce a minimum of culture with a 
maximum of knowledge. The reverse is also true. 
But the better teaching is that which lays emphasis 
upon the cultural, not the informational aspect of 
teaching. 

We cherish a fact as if it were a sacred thing. We 
neglect development of power as if it were an inci- 
dental thing. Even in the grammar school we are 
too much given to the worship of the things in the 
curriculum. We are intoxicated with the alluring 
wine of “‘education for practical life.”” We are not 
educated by the mere possession of facts. When 
these facts are secured at the cost of physical health 
or mental enervation or moral blight we pay for the 
facts more than they are worth. There are thus 
three means of possible improvement in the efficiency 
of the grammar school. (1) Increased concern for 
the physical well-being, (2) Increased concern for the 
training of the powers of the mind, (3) Increased 
culture of the moral qualities of the soul. 

The physical well-being of the child in school is 
so important that it seems unnecessary to do more 
than refer to it. Good health is requisite to good 
living, to efficient service, and no school has the 
least justification for compelling a child to attend 
its sessions and providing no adequate care for his 
health. 

The culture of the mental powers is of vastly more 
significance than the meager scraps of knowledge 
too frequently forced unrelatedly into memory. 
The function of the grammar school is to create in 
the pupil an appetite for more knowledge, not to fill 
him with masses of pre-selected data which some 
self-satisfied official has ordained to be the pupils’ 
meat and drink. True, indeed, these facts of the 
curriculum do have value both for what they are and 
for what they may occasion. But the practical 
judgment of the school community will always pre- 
vent these from losing their place in the processes of 
educating the masses. We deplore the great loss of 
pupils in the grammar grades. We regret that so 
few of all that should and could enter the secondary 
school really do so. Is not the reason in part due 
to the sated appetite and the quenched thirst pro- 
duced by wrong nutrition in the elementary schools? 

Of the need of the culture of the moral qualities,— 
the translation of clear thought into efficient and 
sufficient action, is confessedly the greatest aim of 
the school. Since ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of life,’ 
its achievment becomes the first office of the school. 
No school is efficient that fails to stimulate right 
conduct, that fails to set in the currents of the soul 
right habits, the issue of which is character. Not 
what one knows but what one is is the goal. To say 
it cannot be achieved is to confess the school a 
failure. To neglect its achievement is treason to 
the child and to the state. I do not mean to imply 
that these great issues are wholly neglected in our 
schools. I know they are not. But I am constrained 
to say that they should have vastly more conscious 
attention, that in short they should be viewed 
by the teacher not as matters to be attained inciden- 
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tally but consciously and deliberately; with the 
same care and concern that now is shown for the 
ordinary things of the course of study; the very 
ordinary things of the course of study. 

Perhaps in no one way may these ends be so eco- 
nomically and so wisely attained as thru such a 
reorganization of our procedure as will secure to the 
child less facts in the curriculum and a vastly wider 
identification and relation of each new fact with all 
that has already found place in consciousness, not 
more facts, but more relations for each fact most 
surely promotes efficiency. This modification of 
the curriculum is everywhere needed. 

We should always distinguish between clear know- 
ing, which sees the thing and not some other thing in 
its stead, and distinct knowing, which sees the thing 
in all its relations to other things in the mind. Thus 
we rise from teaching that is content with perception, 
to teaching that carries the act of perception on to 
its fulfillment in the act of apperception. With a 
crowding of facts into consciousness there is left no 
time to relate these facts each to the other; and yet 
a perceived relation is usually a more essential ele- 
ment in learning than a perceived fact. A poor 
teacher may present facts to the mind, only a good 
teacher knows the more delicate and essential art of 
building relations in the mind. 

Viewed then from its several aspects the problem 
of efficiency seems to resolve itself into a problem of 
simplification. This simplification may be viewed 
from three aspects: 

(1) Simplification by elimination. 

(2) Simplification by enrichment of the materials 
of instruction. 

(3) Simplification by enrichment of the teaching 
process. 

These three methods of simplification are radi- 
cally different. The first assumes that the materials 
of the curriculum in the grammar school are too 
great quantitatively to be mastered by the pupil. 
The second assumes that the amount is not too 
great, but that the materials are not wisely organized, 
and that there is a consequent waste of effort which 
may be corrected by a recasting of the data used in 
the grammar school. The third assumes that the 
materials of the curriculum, both as to quantity and 
quality, are not so much in need of reorganizing as 
is the teacher of the grammar school. 

With the first of these Dr. McMurry has dealt 
adequately. With the second much is being done. 
There are yet other needed reforms. The attempt to 
secure a closer articulation between grammar school 
and secondary school by adding to the curriculum of 
the former some language element or mathematical 
element which was until lately held to be peculiarly 
and exclusively the materials of secondary schools 
has done some good. We have not yet learned the 
whole significance of this,—especially in the sphere 
of languages. Experience has forced me to believe 
that practically thruout the grammar school two 
languages can be learned in the time given to one, 
and that each language will be more thoroly mas- 
tered by reason of the other. Here at least one may 
predict gain of knowledge and of discipline without 
increase of effort by the pupil. It may be well to 
ask whether a more vital articulation would not 
result if in some way we could overcome the great 
crisis in a child’s life when he is jumped in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, from instruction under 
one teacher in the grammar school to departmental 
teaching in the secondary school. And in over- 
coming this irrational procedure at the very age 
when the tension of compulsory attendance is re- 
moved, let us not forget that the welfare of the many 
in the grammar school is of more moment to the 
state than the welfare of the relatively few in the 
secondary’school. _ a 

The third method of securing efficiency—by_en- 
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richment of the feneking process; is incomparably 
the most significant. In the last analysis the 
teacher is the course of study. No mechanism can 
be devised that will in any adequate way compen- 
sate for the absence of a thoroly trained and widely 
informed teacher. And this teacher must be more 
than a scholar. He must understand the whole 
round of youths’ activities and enter heartily and 
sympathetically into all that the pupil rightfully 
should know, do, and be. He must be a superb 
teacher whose presence and process alike challenge 
the pupil to his best efforts and whose systematic 
training in the principles and methods of teaching 
dispose him to discipline as well as to inform the 
expanding powers of the soul. Such a teacher is the 
best enrichment the school may hope for, the best 
enrichment it can command. 





saeThe paper by Dr. Frank McMurry present- 
ing ‘‘Suggestions for the Improvement of the 
Study Period’’ will appear in The School Journal 
next week. 


PON 


The Character of Schiller’s Work. 


Dr. Ludwig Fulda, the German author, in a recent 
lecture at Columbia university upon Schiller and the 
New Generation, points out that the mental attitude 
which at one time caused all nations to unite in 
honoring Schiller’s name has been outgrown. Those 
he now influences are only the highly educated. 

The cause of this is largely the change in the spirit 
of the times, Dr. Fulda said. The spirit of strife that 
ruled when Schiller was writing has now calmed 
down. Schiller is too natural for a state of society 
that is not stirred up. The ideal which he stood for 
has sunk to insignificance. It does not appeal to 
people any more. The aim nowadays is to appear 
calm and cold-blooded, blasé. People do not want 
to seem sentimental and altho their hearts may be 
stirred by emotion they attempt to conceal it under 
a calm exterior. 

There was a time when women thought Schiller a 
great poet. They honored him for his chivalric 
spirit. In the late eighteenth century and the early 
nineteenth every woman wanted to be like the house- 
wife of Schiller, so well described in his poem “Die 
Glock,’”’ one who could cook and mind children. 
Women of to-day who do appreciate the ideals of 
Schiller and who read him are laughed at by the rest 
of their sex. 

% Schiller, however, showed the right paths, and we 
have plenty of reason to hope that the apparent 
modern tendency is limited to the minority only. 

Schiller was a writer of the realistic school, and the 
modern followers of naturalism trace their realism to 
him. But the modern realist is much different from 
Schiller. He looks to the realism of detail, while 
Schiller looked to the realism of generality. 

Goethe to-day outshines Schiller in the public eye. 
This may be traced to the enormous extent of his 
scientific knowledge and to the fact that he lived so 
much longer than Schiller and was so much longer in 
the public eye. . 

Goethe has shown us the real and the beautiful in 
this world. Schiller inflames us to create an ideal 
world of a better sort. He was a poet that the masses . 
of the people could know and love. We may hope 
that the next generation will rediscover him. 


BPA 


“Civilization,” says Edward P. Morse, “doesn’t 
mean subways, skyscrapers, automobiles, and sixty- 
mile-a-minute railroad trains. It means good man- 
ners, gentleness, and sympathy among society. 
That’s what the Japanese have and that’s where we 
are lacking.” 


’ 
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What Kind of Language Study Aids in the Mastery of Natural Science?“ 


By W. T. HARRIS, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. : 
and from the Greek, in order to arrive at a perfect 


at thoughts have lately been directed towards the relation 
in which the advanced specialized higher studies stand to the 
body of preparatory branches. Some weeks ago I had the 
honor of addressing the members of the National Association 
of Faculties of the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges 
(usually called the ‘‘Land Grant’’ colleges) endowed by Con- 

in 1862 and twice subsequently. The latest grant 
provides that the $25,000 annually paid to each one of these 
colleges shall expend none of it for foreign languages. It had 
happened before in the state institutions which arose on the 
foundation of the endowment of 1862 for the establishment 
of —— for the benefit of agriculture and mechanic arts, 
that older institutions, modeled on the basis of the college 
or university for general culture, had obtained the advan- 
tages of said endowment, and not being limited in their 
application of the fund had used it for the most part in 
strengthening what I have called the vestibule to education— 
the general preparation for higher studies. 

Inasmuch as the students seeking general culture were far 
more numerous than those who had marked out for them- 
selves careers in special industrial studies, it had come to pass 
that nearly all of the benefits of the agricultural and mechan- 
ical endowment had been applied to the branches which 
underlie common culture, namely foreign languages and 
especially the so-called dead languages, Latin and Greek. 
The new endowment of August, 1890, therefore, provided in 
a careful manner that its proceeds should not go towards 
strengthening the vestibule of education but should be applied 
entirely to the superstructure of the special education intended 
for agriculture and mechanic arts. It could be said at this 
point that application of the earlier endowment, that of 1862, 
in suchflines as has already been fixed in the older college 
education was necessary partly because there had as yet not 
been formulated or at least not yet published any systematic 
and well graded course of instruction in agriculture or the 
mechanic arts. 

There being comparatively little experience in this field and 
only feeble attempts to reduce it to a course of study, the 
directors of higher institutions found themselves in the 

resence of a formidable difficulty in carrying out the obvious 
intentions of the first endowment, that of 1862. Inthe mean- 
time nearly thirty years had eee of experiments in col- 
lecting and systematizing a body of doctrine relating to 
iculture as it is found in the United States and elsewhere. 
The time had arrived, therefore, when a new endowment 
could be guarded in its application and directed towards the 
specialties of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and its appli- 
cation to instruction in ancient and modern languages entirely 
prevented. Nothing of this new endowment should go to the 
traditional foundation studies of higher education with the 
exception of mathematics. The history of the application 
of the first endowment, that of 1862, had shown conclusively 
that no superstructure would arise on its foundation, and that 
the endowment for agriculture and the mechanic arts would 
only go so far as to furnish a vestibule to all kinds of higher 
education and es ey to education for the learned profes- 
sions. This incident led me to some new reflections (new only 
to me, perhaps), on the relation of preparatory studies to the 
advanced studies in science. 


In what way are those early studies in the high 
schools and in the freshman classes of colleges and 
universities related to progress in the mastery of 
science and to the original investigations which 
advance science itself and make possible its applica- 
tions to industry? 

This interesting and suggestive course of study in 
the agricultural department which is published in the 
catalogs of our state universities supplies me a text. 
I notice the words Agronomy, Zootechny, Agro- 
techny, Rural Economy, Rural Engineering, Botany, 
Zoology, Agriculture, Viticulture, Pomology, Oler- 
culture, Floriculture, Horticulture, Meteorology, 
Mathematics, Geology, Physiography, Biology, Bac- 
teriology, Entomology, Veterinary Science, Agros- 
tology, Embryology, Cryptogamic Botany, Vegetable 
Cytology. This course of study bristling with 
Greek and Latin technical terms—there are in this 
‘ist of words seventeen Greek derivatives and ten 
Latin—goes to prove that Latin and Greek are not 
dead languages as they were supposed to be a few 
years ago, but are languages that are quite alive in 
science and the arts. Even in agriculture, the 
sciences have borrowed words both from the Latin 
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accuracy of expression. Colloquial words of Anglo- 
Saxon roots are well enough to express ordinary 
experience, but not at all adapted to the expression 
of the results of precise and systematic investigation. 

There are two vocabularies in a language—the 
colloquial vocabulary and the vocabulary for science, 
literature, and philosophy. Everybody uses the 
colloquial vocabulary for the expression of the daily 
needs of common life but only those who are specially 
taught in the branches of a higher education can use 
intelligently the second vocabulary. Ordinary col- 
loquial discourse is well enough in its way, but is only 
a beginning of language. Its objects are simple and 
undefined and on the whole shallow as to thought. 
The word ‘‘knowledge,” for instance, expresses in 
one word all sorts of information and reflection. It 
is a great, undifferentiated heap of results of acts of 
knowing, while science expresses a systematic 
organization of facts in such a way that each fact 
throws light on all the others. Knowledge is for the 
most part a heap of isolated, undigested particulars 
of perception and reflection, mere shallow facts mixed 
with more or less profound observations of all kinds. 
Science, in the first place, classifies the facts and 
brings together those which throw light on each 
other into one branch of science. Then it connects 
these systematically so as to show their order of 
genesis from the first to the last, and how the causal 
action of one fact affects other facts and how itself 
is derived from the causal action of states and condi- 
tions preceding it. The difference between a dump- 
ing heap, where all sorts of things that are of no use 
are piled in confusion, and a regular and symmetrical 
piece of architecture is something like the difference 
between knowledge and science. 

By causality one sees the multiplicity of facts in 
their unity. The technique itself indicates the place 
of the fact or event in the causal chain that produces 
it. 

This reminder of the difference between science 
and mere knowledge has to be kept in mind and is 
preliminary to the answer of the question what kind 
of language study aids in the mastery of natural 
science. One cannot help thinking as he looks over 
the names of the divisions in the scientific course of 
agriculture, or in mathematics, or physics and chem- 
istry, or geology and geography, that the pupil’s 
time must be taken up in the higher special courses 
of study in memorizing technical words of many 
syllables unless the pupil has in his earlier prepara- 
tion made the elements of those words significant. 
If the student has learned Greek in his preparatory 
-years the word ‘‘agronomy” divides out for him at 
first sight into the roots of the word “agros,” a 
field, and “‘nomos,”’ signifying a usage or principle 
of management; “agriculture” suggests the Latin 
word “‘ager,” a field, and “cultus,” from “colere,”’ 
to sow or plant. We shall see that a knowledge of 
the meaning of the parts of a word is a powerful aid 
to the understanding of the meaning of the whole 
word and to the retaining of the same in the memory. 
Thousands and thousands of technical terms occur 
in botany, all founded on Latin words. A super- 
ficial study of Latin will increase the power of com- 
prehending the scientific technique of botany. As 
long as one does not know the language from which 
the technical terms are derived he is forced to make a 
greater effort to remember them. Compare the 
difference to the ordinary college educated man 
between a term derived from the Sanskrit and a term 
derived from the Latin. “‘Magnanimous” can 
easily be understood by the Latin student who recalls 
the word ‘‘magnus,” great, and ‘‘animus,” the soul 
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or mind; the word used in the Bhagavad Gita, 
“mahatma,” frequently used by students of the 
so-called esoteric Buddhism, is difficult to remember 
unless one has the same elementary knowledge of 
Sanskrit, in which case he recognizes the first part 
“maha,” as meaning great and equivalent to‘‘mag- 
nus,”’ and ‘‘atma,’’ the soul. 

Take also the geographical name of the country at 
the mouth of the Indus river in India; the territory 
is called Punjab—a jargon word at first to the English- 
man. The person superficially acquainted with 
Sanskrit recognizes the first part of the word, “‘Punj” 
as meaning five, and “ab” as meaning river. The 
Punjab is the delta land between the five rivers or 
branches of the Indus at its mouth. 

An elementary knowledge of Latin and Greek 
gives one the power of retaining and of comprehend- 
ing technical terms with a fine sense as to the shades 
of meaning. It is a matter of every-day experience 
to see students not acquainted with Latin make a 
mistake in spelling or in identifying the parts of a 
long technical word, and, what, is worse, a mistake in 
getting hold of the shade of meaning indicated. 
Shakespeare’s plays are full of puns and of blunders 
founded on the mistakes of the illiterate people who 
do not understand the Latin part of the English 
language. 

This brings us to the insight that Latin and Greek 
are very far from being “dead languages.” No 
longer used colloquially for simple conversational 
speech, the classic languages, Latin and Greek, are 
all the more used for preserving the results of scien- 
tific observation and for literary expression of fine 
shades of feeling and distinctions of thought, and it is 
very necessary to get the elementary sensous 
significations of the Latin and Greek roots, which one 
does in his three years’ high school study of Latin, 
in order to acquire a fine sense of the use of these 
words in scientific technique. It also makes the 
technical vocabulary as easy to remember as the 
colloquial vocabulary. The word carnivorous, for 
instance, has the root carn and the root vor, carnis 
meaning flesh and the root vor to eat or devour; the 
whole word meaning flesh-eating. The lack of a 
feeling of the original meaning of these words pro- 
duces the ludicrous use of language caricatured’ by 
Shillaber in his ‘‘Sayings of Mrs. Partington.’ Mrs. 
Partington is a type of the person who has no ade- 
quate sense of the original meaning of the classical 
derivatives which he uses. Uneducated colored 
people often furnish examples of speech of this kind. 
One of them, for instance, goes to a drug store and 
asks for a nanygoat for a particular poison, meaning 
antidote. And Mrs. Partington said that ‘total 
depravity was a very good doctrine if you could only 
live up toit.”” The Greek meaning of the word anti- 
dote is just as easy to remember as the name of the 
domestic animal to a person with a smattering of 
Greek, and the Latin meanings to total and depravity 
are equally easy to the one who has given some 
study to Latin. 

The fact that what is called a complete English 
dictionary contains three Latin or Greek derivatives 
to one word from a Saxon or any other Gothic source 
shows us that to the educated man the livest part of 
his language, so far as science and literature and the 
higher order of thoughts are concerned, is the Latin 
and Greek contingent. Any person who had to 
learn botany or chemistry would find it worth his 
while to begin by a three years’ study of Latin and 
Greek agp for the benefit of these languages in his 
scientific education. So, too, for history or poetry, 


and by far more essential, for medicine, the law, and 
divinity. 

I admit that there is abuse of time and energy in 
studying Latin according to the favorite methods 
pursued in preparatory schools and colleges. 


I had 
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a poet friend—a chum of mine at Phillips academy, 
Andover, in the time of Samuel H. Taylor, the Greek 
scholar. Meeting him at a reunion of our class, after 
many years (a thirty-fifth anniversary), I asked him: 
“What did you learn at Andover and what did our . 
class learn?” He replied: ‘‘We learned the ex- 
ceptions.”’ ‘To be sure, we learned the paradigms, 
but that did not take much of our time.”’ It was the 
committing to memory of lists of unfamiliar words 
which were said to be exceptions to the regular 
declensions and conjugations. The memorizing of 
these exceptions, however, is not.a serious matter as 
compared with the time spent in classical schools in 
learning the quantities of vowels in Latin words. 
In the English universities, Oxford and Cambridge, 
and at the English preparatory schools, they learn 
not only the laws for quantity but they learn the 
numerous exceptions and the innumerable cases of 
vowels which are long or short only “‘by usage.” 
They learn these with such painstaking as would be 
required to make Latin poets, and they test the 
quality of their scholarship by actually composing 
written verses in Latin. This is all the more aston- 
ishing because no person knows precisely how the 
quantity of Latin vowels affects their pronuncia- 
tion. There may be some shrewd guesses on this 
point, but there is little real knowledge on it and no 
complete theory. 

One is led to suppose that the English gentleman 
desires to celebrate his contempt for what is useful 
not only in the line of bread and butter studies but 
even in the line of producing science and literature. 
He studies the quantities of Latin vowels to show his 
contempt for utilities either in the conquest of nature 
or in the combination of men into social wholes for 
business or politics. I admit that in some cases, 
espécially in those of Tennyson and Milton, the 
study of Latin quantities may possibly have quick- 
ened the ear to the melodies in the English tongue. 
and that we owe in the case of Tennyson and Milton 
much to their work in the preparatory school in the 
way of learning Latin quantities. But if “Shakes- 
peare had little Latin and less Greek,” he certainly 
excelled both Tennyson and Milton in his discovery 
of the capacity of his native tongue for a greater 
compass of music than the classic tongues ever 
possessed. However this may be, I for one am glad 
that American preparatory schools,- especially the 
public high schools, waste very little time in the 
learning of Latin quantities. For those who claim 
conservatism in this matter and insist with great 
stress on the study of quantity as the real key to the 
benefits of Latin and Greek, there is very little 
defense since the studies of comparative phonology 
and other branches of classical philology reached 
their height in the last generation. 

It remains true and will remain true that for us 
Latin and Greek must be studied because they are 
still living languages in the English language, and 
not dead languages; because they are living languages 
not of the colloquial vocabulary of common sensous 
experience, but of the scientific vocabulary; not only 
of the strict sciences like mathematics and logic and 
physics but of the experimental and _ historical 
sciences, one and all, and because the characteristic 
vocabularies and styles of the great literary writers 
of English are to be identified thru the possession 
which they show of the fine shades of meaning as well 
as the possession of newly attained powers to express 
moods of the soul. Their refinements of taste, their 
lofty aspirations and subtle thoughts, are all made 
possible of expression by skill in using the Latin 
and Greek derivatives which reinforce the Anglo- 
Saxon vocabulary by a wealth of words three times 
as numerous as that derived from the old English. 

To prove that my sweeping statements with regard 
to the use of the Latin vocabulary of the English 
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language are not exaggerated I will quote a further 
list of the sciences and sometimes go into their 
technique. There are, for instance, physiology and 
anatomy, anthropology, ethnology, archeology, phil- 
osophy, with such branches as cosmology, psychol- 
ogy, ontology, metaphysics, epistemology, geology, 
paleontology, zoology, entomology, ichthyology, bi- 
ology, bacteriology. Astronomy, constellations; Ursa 
Major and Minor, Canis Major and Minor, Bootes, 
Auriga, Cassiopeia, Cygnus, Orion. The Zodiac: 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, ete. 

The great stars are many of them named with 
Arabic names: Aldebaran, Rigel, Merak, Dubhe, 
Deneb, Vega, and are not significant to mere Latin 
scholars as are the names of the constellations to 
which they belong. Butonthewhole, astronomy has a 
Latin technique. Meteorology uses Greek and Latin 
terminology. Medicine sets forth its doctrines in 
Latin and Greek, using Greek for processes and 
general departments. Allopathy, homeopathy, diag- 
nosis, nosology, therapeutics, neurology, opthal- 
mology, and the like, and Latin for dentistry, 
osteology, craniology, vertebral, cervical, cardial, 
arterial, labial, lingual, and so on to hundreds of 
technically precise terms. 

Botany also has a greater preference of Greek 
words in its technique for the larger classes or 
departments and the general processes. Its four 
general divisions as a science—structural, morpho- 
logical, physiological and systematic botany use 
three Greek derivatives and one Latin. It divides 
plants into orders, sub-orders, tribes, genera, sub- 
genera, sections, species, sub-species, varieties, pale- 
ontological, exogenous, and endogenous. 

Its special sub-kingdoms are named from the Greek 
words Thallos, a shoot, Bryon, a moss, Pteris, a fern. 
Most of us have read some time ago a charming piece 
of Herbartian writing which illustrated the meaning 
of the technical word apperception. The book was 
called ‘‘A Pot of Green Feathers,’’* and it told of an 
object lesson in a London school in which the children 
studied a flower-pot full of ferns brought in for the 
purpose from a neighboring hothouse. It seems that 
the children had not seen ferns before, or at least had 
not learned the special name for them, and when 
questioned on it one of the children volunteered her 
statement as to the new plant by saying that it was 
a pot of green feathers. Now it is interesting that 
the child had come upon the same idea that the 
Greek mind had in naming a fern, for it called a fern 
Pteris or feather. I continue my list of botanical 
terms which calls the fourth sub-kingdom of plants, 
Phaneros or showy. They are called showy because 
they celebrate. their maturity and reproduction by 
showy blossoms and fruit. 

Hundreds of names of functions and processes, 
thousands and thousands of names of classes, are 
found in botany. These names can not be retained 
in the memory without long study and great effort, 
but the botanist who does not know Latin and Greek 
finds the polysyllabic names a jargon of meaningless 
syllables and sees that he will save time by taking up 
the classic languages and continuing his study of 
them for three years and longer. When the parts of 
the long word begin each to have a meaning and a 
meaning which relates to the function or process of 
the plant, and makes thewhole word significant, the 
memory is relieved of a dead weight, and it hands over 
the larger part of its burden to the judgment and 
understanding. ; 

Mathematics sticks closer to the Greek than the 
other sciences because it is the older science. The 
student who wishes to aid his memory by the sen- 
sous meaning of the parts of the words that form the 
strict and severe technique of mathematics, must 





*The only authorized American edition of this valuable 
__ book is published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York.— 
Editor. 
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take his Greek course for two years or so, mastering 
his paradigms and reading simple descriptive Greek 
prose until the colloquial words become familiar to 
eye and ear. Then he will have no difficulty in 
memorizing the various -metrics and -gons and 
-hedrons or the other categories of geometry. Latin 
will afford similar help to him in the analytical 
branches of mathematics. 

The memory, as I have said, has little to do where 
the causal connection is indicated in the meaning of 
the names and where sensuous experience is brought 
tomind. The constructive process, pictured by us in 
imagination, lifts the memory on its wings, so to 
speak, up to intellect and reason. 

All these necessary requirements are provided now 
by the high schools which are becoming so numerous 
as to be found in every small city and large village. 
The number for the present year is 7,500 high schools. 
In the public high schools in 1890 less than 35 per 
cent. were studying Latin, the total number being 
70,411, but the 35 per cent. had risen to 51 per cent. 
in 1904, and the total number studying Latin had 
increased from 70,000 to 323,000. So the private 
schools, in 1890 enrolling 145,000 in all, had 31 per 
cent. of their pupils studying Latin. But the per 
cent. studying Latin in 1904 in the private secondary 
schools had increased to 45 per cent., and the total 
number of secondary students in private institutions 
had increased from 145,000 to 169,000, so that in 
these two classes of institutions the number studying 
Latin amounted to 369,329 pupils. In some part of 
the course of secondary education it may be assumed 
that nine-tenths of all of the students enrolled study 
Latin at some time in the course and thus prepare 
themselves for the study of science and literature. 
The high school graduates who do not subsequently 
take up science or literature in college work will be 
able to read a higher order of literature in books and 
magazines and understand a great deal of science. 





Grand to Live. 
AND THE LAST LAUGH IS ALWAYS THE BEST. 


“‘Six months ago I would have laughed at the idea 
that there could be anything better for a table bever- 
age than coffee,”’ writes an Ohio woman—‘‘now I 
laugh to know there is. 

“‘Since childhood I drank coffee as freely as any 
other member of the family. The result was a puny 
sickly girl, and as I grew into womanhood I did not 
gain in health, but was afflicted with heart trouble, a 
weak and disordered stomach, wrecked nerves and a 
general breaking down, till last winter at the age of 
thirty-eight I seemed to be on the verge of consump- 
tion. My friends greeted me with “‘How bad you 
look! What a terrible color!’ and this was not very 
comforting. 

The doctors and patent medicines did me abso- 
lutely no good. I was thoroly discouraged. 

“Then I gave up coffee and commenced Postum 
Food Coffee. At first I didn’t like it, but after a few 
trials and following the directions exactly, it was 
grand. It was refreshing and satisfying. In a 
couple of weeks I noticed a great change. I became 
stronger, my brain grew clearer, I was not troubled 
with forgetfulness as in coffee times, my power of 
endurance was more than doubled. The heart 
trouble and indigestion disappeared and my nerves 
became steady and strong. 

“‘T began to take an interest in things about me. 
Housework and home-making became a pleasure. 
My friends have marveled at the change and when 
they enquire what brought it about, I answer ‘Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, and nothing else in the world.’ ” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A strong effort is being made to have 
the study of Irish history added to the 
curriculum of the Boston schools. 


Missouri has 555 public high schools. 
Sixty-one of them have four year courses. 
and seventy-two have three year courses. 


The board of education of Niagara 
Falls has authorized the issue of school 
bonds for the construction of two new 
school buildings, One of these will cost 
about $30,000, the other $32,000. 


Dr. G. R. Glenn, president of the North 
Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege at Dahlonega, Ga., has planned a 
large summer school for the teachers of 
his state. It is expected that state 
School Commissioner W. B. Merritt will 
be among the instructors. The school 
will be located at Dahlonega. 

Prin. J. E. Clark, of the Albuquerque 
high school, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the territorial board of education, 
to succeed the late Peter J. Schneider, 
president of St. Michael’s college. 


and is beloved by everybody in town. 

He has been given the title of principal 

emeritus and will be continued as teacher 

- the school at the same salary he now 
as. 


Iowa teachers may with impunity con- 
tinue to marry without previous notice 
to the school directors who employ them. 
The state senate rescinded its former vote. 


©The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
LouisianaaState Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Baton Rouge, April 19, 20, 
21, 1906. 

State Supt. Charles J. Baxter of New 
Jersey says that the East Orange board 
of education acted in accordance with the 
law when it segregated the colored pupils 
who were backward in their studies, and 
“exercised a wise discretion for the best 
interests of the D ranaron concerned, and that 
there was no discrimination on account 
of religion, nationality, or color.”’ 


Deputy Supt. J. B. Monlux has been 
acting superintendent and will act in that 


aries. They purpose to carry their fight 
directly to the people. A committee of 
the High School Teachers’ Association 
prepared resolutions which were enthu- 
siastically adopted. 

The purpose of the teachers is to make 
their salary question an issue in the 
spring election by appealing to candi- 

ates for city office and members of the 
council to pledge themselves in favor of 
a_ raise. hile the council and cit 
officials have no power to raise the sal- 
aries of the teachers, the opinion is gen- 
eral that with a friendly council and ad- 
ministrative officers the school board will 
be much easier to handle. 


Virginia Board of Education. 


The six institutions of Virginia re- 
quired by law to name candidates for the 
state board of education, from which 
number the senate shall elect three, have 
forwarded to the senate the names of 
candidates, togetherawith a statement, 
either fron: eachjinstitution or the candi- 








The Public School at Glen Cove, Long Island.—At the left is shown the 


Prin. Edward Parker, of the high 
school atgBrockton, Mass., has resigned 
and willbe succeeded by Charles T. C. 
Whitcomb, of Somerville. Mr. Parker 
has been principal for thirty-five years 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
any disturbance during the whole period of 
childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, catarnh, 
and marked tendency to consumption, before 
manifesting itself in much cutaneous erup- 
tion or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free 
from it, and you can rely on 


9 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
ito rid you of it radically and permanently. 
Accept no substitute, but insist on having 
Hood’s, Liquid or tablets, 100 Doses $1. 








Commissioner, Dr. James S. Cooley. 


capacity until Supt. E. C. Moore assumes 
his duties. This will probably be in May, 
as he has promised to complete the term 
at the university in Berkeley, where he is 
professor of philosophy. 


The Massachusetts School Superin- 
tendents’ Association has elected the 
following officers: Pres.; Clarence E. 
Brockway, West Springfield; vice-pres., 
Charles E. Stevens, Stoneham; secretary 
and treasurer, A. L. Barbour, Natick. 


Investigation of the birth records of 
Salt Lake City has revealed the fact that 
many children not yet six years of age 
are being sent to the public schools. 
Many children between the ages of six 
and eighteen years, who should be in 
school, are in the delinquent class with- 
out proper excuses. 


Teachers After a Raise. 


The St. Paul high school teachers have 
entered upon a campaign for higher sal- 





residence of the County School 


date, as to his views upon the single or 
multiple list for the selection of school 
books. 

The list of candidates is as follows: 
William and Mary nominates Lyon G. 
Tyler, who favors the single list; State 
Female Normal School, J. L. Jarman, 
single list; Virginia School for Deaf and 
Blind, Supt. W. A. Bowles, opposed to the 
‘‘uneonditional list’? for school books; 
es Polytechnic institute, Dr. J. 
McBright, Virginia Military institute; Col. 
N. B. Tucker, single list; University of 





The editor of a New York medical jour- 
nal says: Antikamnia tablets have been 
used with very favorable results in head- 
ache, neuralgia, influenza, and various 
nerve disorders. No family should be 
without a few tablets of this wonderful 
pain reliever. Two tablets for an adult 
is the proper dose. They can be obtained 
in any quantity from your family drug 
store. 
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Training Work. 


4th Ave. and 13th St. 


FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


This illustration shows our ‘‘J’’ Bench which 
is recognized as the Standard Bench for Manual 


lumber, securely put together, it is in all re- 
spects a strictly high grade bench. 

We have other styles, and if interested send 
for Catalogue No. 1909. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company 


Manual Training Tools and Benches 


NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 


March 17, 1906 


BENCHES 


Made of thoroughly seasoned 


Block South of Union Square 








Virginia, Dr. Charles W. Kent, a member 
of the present board of education, who 
originated the present system of selecting 
books, and who presents views as to the 
multiple and single book lists. 


Seed Grain Day. 


A movement has been started in the 
schools of the Middle West and in some 
other parts of the yy | to have a 
special day in schools, to be known as 
‘Seed Grain Day.’”’ The plan originated 
with Herbert Myrick of the Orange 
Judd Company. He proposes to have 
the school children on Wednesday, 
April 11, have special exercises relative to 
the corn crop and corn plant, or other 
grains, making tests of grain, learning the 
difference between good and bad seed, 
and how to secure the largest yield and 
the best crop. 

For farmers and those who have 
ceased to go to school there will be a 
competition, to last five years, the grower 
being required the first year to plant an 
acre of some cereal, and the second year 
a larger area with seed from the first 
year’s crop. Each year’s work will be 
complete in itself, and prizes are to be 
awarded for the best crops, the prizes for 
the five years’ competition being $5,000 
in gold, the first year $500 each being 
awarded for the best work on one acre of 
wheat, corn, or oats. 

It is the belief of the promoters of this 
enterprise that such a competition, 
together with the school work, should 
increase the value of our nation’s cereal 
production at least $250,000,000 a year. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. 


A convention of the Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Baltimore, Md., April 12 to 14. The 
meetings will be held in the rooms of the 
Baltimore Business college, in the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association builc- 
ing, and the Hotel Rennert will be the 
headquarters of the delegates. Two 
sessions will be held daily. 

At the opening of the convention the 
address of welcome will be delivered by 
Pres. E. H. Norman of the Baltimore 
Business college. At this session Mr. M. 
Bates Stephens, state superintendent of 
public education, will deliver a lecture cn 
**Relation of Teacher to Student.” 

At the evening session addresses will be 
delivered b ecretary of the Navy 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Secretary of the 
Treasury Leslie M. Shaw, and Dr. Daniel 
C. Gilman former president of Johns 
Hopkins university. 

he annual banquet will be held at the 
Rennert Friday evening. Toasts, it is 
expected, will ta responded to by Gov- 
ernor Warfield, Mayor Timanus, Senator 


Rayner,"SenatorjJohnyW.tDaniel, of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Douglas M. Wylie, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Clar- 
ence H. Forrest, secretary of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Mr. Lynn R. Meekins. 


North Carolina Summer School, 

The North Carolina Summer School 
Company has been incorporated, with 
Hon. James Y. Joyner, superintendent 
of public instruction as president, and 
Mr. Charles J. Parker, secretary and 
general manager. It is probable that the 





session of the summer school for 1906 
be held immediately following the State 
Teachers’ Assembly, which meets in 
Raleigh June 12 to 15, inclusive. The 
lacing of President Joyner and Secretary 

arker at the head of the summer school 
guarantees success. Superintendent Joy- 
ner’s policy in managing the affairs of the 
state department, has marked him as a 
distinct leader in educational thought 
and action, and Secretary Parker’s man- 
agement of the summer school during the 
past is well known thruout North Caro- 
ina. 


Dr. James S. Cooley, School Commissioner, Mineola, L, I. 
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MEN 
CAPABLE OF EARNING 


$1,000 to $5,000 
A YEAR 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, CLERK, 
MERCHANT, TEACHER, 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS! 


A complete rpopganimetion of the producing 
department of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in this section afforas 
achance fora few good men; eight vacancies 
on tbe agency force remain Open for men of 
character and ability; you can find out by 
writing whether it will be worth while for you 
tomake @ change; no previous experience is 
necessary. 


A course of professional instructions given free 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 


660 MILLION DOLLARS 


INDIVIDUAL PENS AND PENCILS 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Forrester Sanitary Pen and Pencil Holder 
provides a cleanly, convenient aud simple apparatus 
for collecting and distributing pens and pencils in 
schools so that each child always receives its ewn. 


Descriptive circular on application, 


HARVEY HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA 





P, ©. BOX 318 
Readers will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Examination for Licenses to 
Teach in New York City 
High Schools. 


An examination of applicants for 
licenses to teach certain subjects in high 
schools of New York will be held on April 
2 and 3, 1906, beginning at 9:30 a. M., on 
the second floor of the hall of the board of 
education, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, Manhattan. Oral examinations 
will be given at the call of the board of 
examiners. Each applicant’s record will 
be considered in making up his mark on 
the oral examination. 

Applicants should take note of the fol- 
lowing time schedule of the written ex- 
amination: 

April 2, 9:30 a. m.—Science of Educa- 
tion. 

April 2, 12 m.—Applications (all candi- | 
dates to be — except holders of 
New York high school licenses). 

April 2, 2 p. mas—Commercial branches, 
drawing, stenography and typewriting, 
clerical assistant, laboratory assistant. 

April 3, 9:30 a. m.—All subjects except 
stenography and typewriting, clerical 
assistant and laboratory assistant. 

April 3, 2 p. ma—Drawing, commercial 
branches. 

This examination will be limited to 
applicants for licenses as clerical assistant, 
as laboratory assistant, and for junior or 
assistants’ licenses to teach the subjects 
named in the following schedule (men 

where so indicated below). 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPES 


are used in the majority of col- 
lege laboratories because they 
are the best, optically and me- 
chanically. 


Send for illustrated ca‘alogue 
and prices to schools. 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Our stock of chemical apparatus 
is complete and selected with 
the greatest care. Our aim is 
to supply only the highest quality 
apparatus at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. 

@ Our chemical glassware man- 
ufactured in our own factory in 
Germany is stamped BALOG, a 
guarantee of excellence. 


Special apparatus catalogue to 
schools on application. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FRANKFURT A/M GERMANY 











-* 
olders of a license to teach in high 
schools of the city of New York are ex- 
empted from examination in the science 
of education. 

For licenses as clerical assistant the 


FRENCH 


BERCY’S TEXT 





written examination will be in stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, English grammar, 
and composition, and office work. 

For license as laboratory assistant, the 
written examination will be in laboratory 








practice, physics, and chemistry. 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to, the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
NEW YORK 








BORATED 





When March 
.Winds Blow 


and outdoor life roughens 
the skin, use Mennen’s~ 
it keeps the skin soft and 
the complexion clear. A 
positive relief for Chape 
ped Hands, Chafing, 
and all Skin Trou- 
bles. Mennen’s face on 
every box. See that you 
get the Genuine. For sale- 
everywhere, or by mail, 25 
cents. Sample free, 


Try Mennen’s Violet Talcum. 





a 
GERHARD MENNEN Co., NEWARK,N.J. 


MENNENS 


TALCUM 












New York, 9,689 
Chicago, 5,900 
St. Louis, 2,378 
Boston, 1,911 


partments, wh 


stenographic he 





Philadelphia, 1,860 Dallas. 750 
San Francisco,1,734 Baltimore, 674 
And thousands more in seventy other American cities 





Another Banner Year 


for the 


Remington Typewriter 


Employment Department 
All Previous Records Broken in 1905 


Positions Filled: 


Pittsburg, 1,450 Buffalo, 621 
Kansas City,1,390 Seattie, 594 
Cincinnati, 921 Los Angeles, 565 
Cleveland, 788 indianapolis,565 
St. Paul, 559 


The Remington Typewriter Employment De- 


ich are free to employer and 


operator alike, are everywhere recognized as the 
standard mediums for the securing and placing of 


Ip. 


Stenographers and typists in search of positions, are weicome to apply 


atany Remington office 


Remington 
Typewriter 
Company 


New York”and Everywhere 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville 


FIFTH SESSION, SIX WEEKS 
JUNE 19—JULY 27 


THE BEST SUMMER 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in kindergarten, primary 
methods, music, drawing, manual train- 
ing, domestic science, euthenics, ex- 
pression, physical training, nature study 
and biology, agriculture, horticulture, 
school gardening, geography, geology, 
pay ite: chemistry, mathematics, Eng- 

h, literature, the Bible, Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, history, econ- 
omics, sociology, psychology, education. 

Sixty popular lectures and high class 
musical entertainments. 

Conventions of National Story Tellers 
League, National Guild of Play, Inter- 
State League for the Betterment of 
Public Schools, Southern Kindergarten 
Association, Southern High School Princi- 
pals and Teachers. 

One fare on all Southern roads. 

P No fees except nominal registration 
ee. 

Board and lodging at reasonable 
rates. 

For full announcement and special 
information, address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Commercial Geography, Education (History and 
Theory). English, French, Geology ,German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methodsof Teaching, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol- 
and School 





ogy. Public Speaking, Rhetoric, 
Administration. 

[hese courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of prosessor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for studentsand will be assigned in 
the order of application. 

For circulars and further information address 

YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 
135 ELM STREET, NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 





New Courses Beginning in February 


School and Personal Hygiene, Dr. Gulick. 
Soctetety. Prof. MacDougall. 
— Method in History and Reading, Dean 
ie 


Nature Study, Mr. Hunter. 

Principles of Education, Dean Balliet. 

These will be full thirty-hour courses and credit 
will be given for them. 

The School offers twenty-eight cifferent courses 

in education and related sc:ences. 


For Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


ae whe 
re a ae 


For all other licenses the written ex- 
amination will include the science of 
education and the subject, or group of 
subjects, to be taught, as follows: 

Biology. Men only. 

Commercial branches (arithmetic, book- 
keeping, mercantile law and procedure, 
history, and ot of commerce). | 

Drawing (charcoal, water color, design, | 
mechanical drawing, history of art). | 
Men only. | 

Elocution (English subjects, theory y| 





and practice of elocution). Men only. 

— (grammar, rhetoric, literature). 
Men = 7. 

Forg | 

Doom (translation, prose composition, | 
ale history of the literature). Men 
on 

a (as in French). 

Joinery. 

Latin (as in French). 

Machine shop practice. 

Mechanical drawing (projection andj 
mechanical drawing; design). 

Music (elementary musical science, | 
composition, sight singing, voice train-| 
ing). | 

Physical training. Men only. 

Physics. Men only. | 

Sewing and dressmaking. | 

Sewing and millinery. 

Spanish (as in French). 

Stenography and typewriting (stenog- 
raphy, typewriting, grammar, composi- 
tion, business forms. 

Wood-turning and pattern-making. 


A recent concert of the Glee Club of the 
Woman’s college at Baltimore added to 
the poetry of the world these heart- 
touching verses: 


When the billboards tell of a Shakes- 
peare play 
Which may be coming to town some day, 
Who says you can go to the matinee? 
Nobody. 
When you have worried and done your 
est 
And think you’ve earned a little rest, 
Who says you needn’t take that test? 
Nobody. 
Cuorvs. 
We ain’t never done nothing to nobody, 
We ain’t never got nothing from nobody, 
no time, 
And until we get something from some- 
body sometime, 
We don’t intend to do nothing for nobody 
no time. 
When you are penety as can be, | 
Have had for lunch just hash and tea, | 
Who says “Come out and dine with| 


me?” 
Nobody. 
Who learned to like pathetic cake? 
Who’s gotten used to tough beefsteak? 
Who thinks the cook knows how to 


bake? 
Nobody. 





A professor had these lines dedicated 
to his memory: 








Say aye No.o 








and Ye el 


Lt Ur Advi CE 


he use SAPOLIO: Iris a: 
} solid cake pace ee Soap, 
. used for cleaning purnoses 


ineerbe marrje 
Dont refuse all: 








\a considerable 
‘American teachers for ele- 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


| Kiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Departmentin the House. 





Positions in Porto Rico 





For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education 
of Porto Rico desires to engage 
number of 


mentary schools. Minimum 
salary, $540 per school year 
of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. 
Especially good opportunities 
for young men. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained py ad- 
dressing 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


nasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
ae ds of al sec en thst Sennen buy- 
ing Gymnasium 
Spalding’s pees 40 apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures _you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. When 
you are bu uying £ gymnasium apparatus, es wi us 
On an equal basis of quality, = our rp ees will 
ove an inducement. emember we chal- 
nge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A.G Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$28 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 

















Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Foll Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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Wild With Itching Humor. 


Eruption broke out in spots all over 

Body—Cured at Expense of Only 

$1.25—Thanks Cuticura Remedies 

‘‘The Cuticura Remedies cured me of 
my skin disease, and I am very thankful 
to you. My trouble was eruption of the 
skin, which broke out in spots all over my 
body, and caused a continual itching, 
which nearly drove:me wild at times. 
got medicine of a doctor, but it did not 
cure me, and when I saw in a paper your 
ad., I sent to you for the Cuticura book 
and I studied my case init. I then went 
to the drug store and bought one cake of 
Cuticura Soap, one box of Cuticura Oint- 
ment, and one vial of Cuticura Pills. 
From the first a plication I received 
relief. I used the rst set and two extra 
cakes of Cuticura Soap, and was com- 
pletely cured. I had suffered for two 
years, and I again thank Cuticura for my 


— 


cure. Claude N. Johnson, Maple Grove 
Farm, R. F. D. 2, Walnut, an., June 
15, 1905.” 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


j OR WAGIC'L 
Oriental Cream ‘RRrr 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec- 
kles, Mot 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
(yp Cases, and ev- 
hg ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 

as stood the 
test of 56 years- 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of — 
S lar name. 

ss dist ineuiehed 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa #9 of the haut ton (a patient): 

‘Aa you ladies will use them, I recommend * Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the kin preparations.” 
One vee will last six onthe BLE it every day 
GOURAUD’S UD E remover 
superfluous as, t+ rod atet to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS hg abe 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 

For saie by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealer: 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H Macy’ s, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. §2~Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 





No other 
os 


vosmetic like it. 






Purities as weil 
as beautities the 


skin. 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur 
days from New York. 
Wednesdays from Bos. 
ton. A most delightfu) 
trip of about 24 hours. 


Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 


BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 "Jnion 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 











He gave us work no one could do 
And said it was a cinch 

I bought a little pony 
That galloped o’er each page 

And every day now in that class 
He thinks I am a sage. 


Here is a question for the college fac- 


ulty: 
What are little, little girls made of? 
To sit hours at lab, each day 
Dissecting worms, and bugs, and snails 
Just wearing their lives away? 


A Blessing. 
Sancho Panza blessed the man who 
invented sleep. So do our leading society 
belles bless the memory of the late Dr. T. 


"| F. Gouraud, who taught them how to be 


beautiful. Everyone should do all in his 
power to supplement nature in adorning 
the person, and a fine complexion is not 
given to all; and just here art aids nature, 
and all who use Dr. T. F. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
know its value, and how the skin that is 


freckled, tanned, pimpled, or moth 

atched can be made like the new-born 

abe’s. To those who will use toilet 
preparations it is recommended by physi- 
cians, as the board of health has declared 
it free from all injurious properties, and, 
as it is on sale at all druggists and fancy 
goods stores, it is an easy matter to give 
it a trial, and thus win the a probation 
of men, as well as the envy of ladies. 


Foes With Allies. 

Life is in great danger when threatened 
by foes that have allies in the very ele- 
ments; when attacked by them, it is a 
struggle for existence. 

Among these foes at this time of the 
year are the grip, pneumonia, and diph- 
theria. 

At the risk of telling our readers what 
they may already know, we will say that 
as a guard against these foes, these dis- 
eases, prevalent now, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is entitled to the greatest confidence. It 
builds up and fortifies the whole system. 


The Bleak Winds of:March 


Do not blow at Aiken, Augusta, Bates- 
burg, Summerville and other Southern 
resorts. Take the Southern’s Palm Limi- 
ted and meet Spring where her moods are 
most charming. New York offices, 271 
and 1185 Broadway, Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 





ae and Heaith fer Mether and Child 
8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRvuP has been used 
VER Y YE b ere OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR C N WHILE TEETHING 
WITH P SUCCESS. It 80 the 
tHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OURES WIND COLIC, and ‘is the best remed for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggi ists in every pa the 
d. Be sure te ay for “ Mrs. Winslow's oa a 
And take no other kind: Twenty -five cents a 





INSOMNIA 


“T have been using © Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can say that papoenee ol have given me more 
relief than any other remedy [| have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 

jing all they are a va 
Thos. Gillard, Elgin. Ill. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


sty WORK WHILE YOU Sea 


Potent. Tae Good, Do Good, 
Gripe, 10 25e, 50c. Never 
The genuine tales pint. cca. 
Saeaar to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Flesnemt, Palatable, 


eaken or 











| 
To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. . .... 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H.HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














WRGHASRBELLS 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES 


STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES - 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street, New York 





A sure 

relief for A 

Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mail. 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 












OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 East 7th St., 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





“BREWER WerNcy 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








31 Union Sq., New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
eges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


l 
For quick work, cali, phone or wire. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scioine Scarcico 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 








16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY tiivctont Pouchers, Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ‘sz. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 208 Michigan Boulevard Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


Deak MR. BARDEEN: : : HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., May 12, 1905. 
Asa result of our late interview I have engaged the foliowing teachers: Miss Nettie K. Whyte as Principa) 
at $650; Miss Margaret Miller as Principal at .8700; Miss Winnifred Thompkins as Principal at 8650; Mise 
fsther Bensley for Drawing at $600; Miss Mariette Hyde for English at $600. This was a fair morning’s work 
Your candidates seem to me to have been especially strong this year, andI thank you for the assistance you 
bave given me. Very truly yours, ELMER S. REDMAN, Sup’t. 


Deak MR. BARDEEN: , . ’ ROSELLE, N. J., May 11, 195. 
Dr. Redman's visit and my appointment in Hornellsville was done so quickly that it seems like a dream 
It is just the position I have been wanting and I didn’t hesitate to accept it at once. Thank you for your help 
Very truly yours, ETTIE K. WHYTE. 


Cc. W. Bardeen oe SYRACUSE, N. Y 








Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 





SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY oe 


FISHER 2. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Vinita, 1. T.; Enid, 0. T.; Winnebago, Minn.; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Aberdeen, So. Dakota; Valley City, No. Dakota; Pendleton, Oregon; Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


Positions for COMPETENT teachers. COMPETENT teachers for Schools. 
Manual free. We want a representative in every state in the Union. Write for terms. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, **° “°° éxene® 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western“Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
coming in. Get inline early. Wecan help you. Address for 2lst Year Book c J. ALBERT, 


Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


OPERATES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST 
Chas. J. Parker, Manager, RALEIGH, N. C. 
Established 1891 Correspondence Invited 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldcat and best known in U.S. Est. 185° 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun O. Rockwet, Manager. . 























Schermerhorn 





TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS TYPEWRITTEN. Work promptly and neatly done. W. A. Oun- 
ningham, Box 424 Albany, N. Y. 





Are you taking 


“EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS” 


Send for a copy 





March Issue Now Ready 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 11-15 East 24th Street, New York| 


A Successful 


Teacher’s 


Tool-Chest 


Every successful teacher has been a close 
and thoro student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the best 
counsellors obtainable— the books of those 
who have been most efficient in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


Lectures on Teaching 


By Sir JosHva G. Fitcs. A very handsome edition 
of an educatioual classic. 

Chapter 1. The Teacher and his Assistants. Chapter II 
The School, its Aims and Organization. Chapter 
III. The *chool Room and Its Appliances. Chapter 
IV. Discipline. Cheptee V. Learning and Remem- 
bering. Chapter VI. Examining. Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. Ghapter VIII.. The Study 
of Language. Chapter IX. The English Language. 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Art. Chapter XI. 
Arithmetic as a Science. Chapter XII. Geography 
and the Looming of Facts. Chapter XIII. History. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. The 
Correlation of Studies. 

Onur edition is printed from new plates in large, clear 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
library cloth; the frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch ; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. Oloth; $1.25. 


Improvement in the Art of Teach- 


ing 

By 81x J. G.¥rtcH. Points out in clear language the 
means by which one may become a good teacher. Also 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schoois 
oo-tag that the young teacherneeds to SEE goud teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and eacellencies 
pointed out. Paper; 15 cents. 


Art of Securing Attention 


By Sir J.G.Fitce. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the foandation of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 
greatest teachers of our time, is full of helpful advice— 
it gives the foundation principles. There is noteacher 
who will not be helped by it. Paper; 15 cents. 


Mistakes in Teaching 


By JaMEs L. HuGHES, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Oanada. This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teacher of any published. 
In a plain, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults in school management, in discipline, in 
methods, in aims, in normal] training, and how to 
avoidthem. Cloth; 40 cents. 


Securing and Retaining Attention 


By rr L. HuaHEs. This is the best book on this 

subject. 

CONTENTS. I. General Principies. 11. Kinds of At- 
tention. IiI. Characteristics of Good Attention. 
1V. Conditions of Attention. V. Essential Charac- 
teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of Stimuiat- 
ing and Controlling a Desire for Knowledge. VIII, 
How to Gratify and Develop the Desire for Mental 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. X. Training 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Suggestions 
Regarding Attention. Cloth. 50 cents. 


How to Keep Order 


By James L. HUGHES. Easily the most sensibie. 
practical helpful book on this subject. Here are titles 
of a few peregraphs under Incentive Agencies: Fear, 
Love of Praise; Ambition; Emulation; Competition, 
Pride, Desire to Please, Delizht of Co-operation, Sym- 
pathy. Delight _in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 

now, Love of Change, of Activity,of Work, etc. There 
is no teacher who wil! not be greatly benefited by read- 
ing it. Paper; 50 cents. 


School Management 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. This book is entirely devoted 
to the government of a school—the most difficult of all 
schvol work, and it is filled with original and practicai 
ideas on the subject. It is invaluable to the teacher 
who desires to have his school “ well-governed.” : 

1, It suggests methods of awakening an interest in 
the studies and in school work. 2. It suggests methods 
of making the school attractive. 3. Above ali it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be seif-governed. 
It «hows how to develop self-government in t “pom 
4. It shows how regular attendance, industry, and cour- 
teous behavior may besecured. 5. It has been translated 
into Spanish and Japanese. 124 pages; cloth; 50 cents 


Art of Class Management and 


Discipline 
By Josers S. TaYLor, Ph.D. ; Asst. Supt. N. Y. City 
Schools. A book for the class teacher. Discipline is 
always the first. ptetiom a beginner has to soive in the 
school-room. It remains a question of paramunt 
importance throughout a teacher's career, Cloth; 
cents. 














A. S. Barnes & Company 
11-15 East 24th Street 


New York 
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